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By  59t.  AUAN  B,  CCICCB,  YANK  Siaff 

PARifi,  Franc*— The^e  WeXHen'l  n3Aa>  pcopi^itithe  cheap  little 
just  a couple  of  soWierSv  «■  few  civilians  and  three 
girls  looking  for  business.  When  two  mo<-e  oharactets.  mmdjessxli^ 
Chilians  who  might  have  been  Frenebmeo,.  walked  in  nobody  paM  ib«5tn 
much  aliention— r-untirone  started  spcakinB  Snglidh  with  a Boston  aooe»i 
A young  fellow  in  civilian  clotlhes  W'ho  had  Jjaen  standing  at  the  bas 
wiih  a blonde  looked  al  them  nervously  and  hun  i^ly  left  ih^  bilorni«, 
the  bat  and  the  / . 

The  new'^cdnrvers  hightailed  it  after  him.  OuTa^de  the  ^ifc  tjhe 
young  i’elhfW'Wi  uyilian  clothes  started  to  run.  The  ntborSi  eUsoe 
chased  him  into  a hihid  alloy  a few  blocks  away-  He  tubneri 
a gdti  Siii  slow.  His  pursuers  Htiorked  the  gUh 

hand  and  Iodic  him  prisoner. 

Ihis  *eiviUdrt"’  was  an  AWOL  who  belonged  to  mwii3r.th»;  GJ. 
gangs  Vbai  eehteri^  in  the  MenUBarte  district  of  Pam,  seUh»^ 

U;i^  iga^line  in  the  black  market.  These  gangs  were 
^e  rarme  fweetv  ruthles^^  efficiency  that  marked  the; 

ClMCagh  Iti  Uie  liBSiOsV  Gang  members  included  AWpti 

of  tlie  Pans  underworld.  There  were  gang  rivalf  ttjs  juid  ganji  wan?  vROfl 

killings  of  insubordinate  Hamsters  by  gang  , leaders.  The  g^tigsier^'^p^st^ 

bad  big  money  They  had  hld^-away^  and  the 

that  make  such  hide-aways  a pleasure.  They  weCe  big*  Ule^rt  fai^ 

The  two  characters  who  spotted  this  gaegster  wem 
Army's  Crimmal  InVestigatkMJ  Division  (Clp),  assigned;  % 
the  gasoline  racket  They  wore  watching  thc^ 

AWOL  tipped  his  mitt  by  his  reaction  tO  their 

Meanwhile^  across  the  Etreei  from  the  cafe,  several  C^- 
wotchiog  a garage  caug;bl  the  rest  of  the  isamg  gmji  pnUm4^^ 
gasoline  from  an  Army  truck  and  seUmg  the  telltale. 
the  French  propirieiofs  of  the  garage. 

This  gong  of  AWOLs,  working  the  Paris  ga^^rUne 
one  of  the  au>sl  successful  and  ikitit  urganlxed' 
rihg^;  m ^he  i?TO.  The  latke  in  the  tht^  month* 

Was  highi  j8  verfglng  Afoiind  a million  francs,  or 
Tliere  were  ehgJit  err  ntrie  AWOI./».  in  the  gk'ng  .-aU 


4(t^eant  waa  boss,  assigning  the  membejD^s  bo  rizgiilai 
ihoi  would,  have  ddb?  credit  to  a coonnerdial 
bn  Add  pi^k- ^ ^ ^ 

The  ^ang  oper^tod  five  trucks  and  three  jeeps: . alV 
.il.  S Army.  Some  of  these  vehicles  had  been  stolen 
tjflhers  had  been  acquired  more  suUiply;  vthtm 
Tford  their  ouihifr  they  had  taken  their  '.trucks.-' w.ttK' 

1N>  get  gasolme  fbr  sale  in  the  black  market  the  :]gl^ 
methods  that  were  typical  of  Gl  gang  operaUoim 
drive  arcaiml  in  their  jeeps  looking  tut  parked  vehicle^, 
of  gas  in  them.  Wh<cU  ilvey  found  one,  they  whdld. 
ally  they  stole  tires  and  tools  if  it.  didn't  involve  tob 
The  other  system  of  obtaimng  gasoline  took 
bigger  dividends.  U involved  going  to  an  Army  POL  f 
cation)  dump  and  getting  a load  of  gasoline  by  lYaud. 
fetal  of  ddlpg  this.  - : . : 

The  earliest:  and  simplfeat,  way  was  to  dnve  )»our 
and  tell  the  Gl  attendant:  "‘My  CO  sent  me  down  )>civ 
in  the  fall  of  1944  so  many  outfiL<?  were  movmg 
phaijis  was  so  much  on  sp^,  that  gas  dumps 
Gl  truck  1*her^  ;W^  no  time  to  check  Whothet ' a drivW-^^ 
truth,  ahd  no  ad^nale  jtjtartem  of  requisitioning  liad  boo^vaCTbjr;.  v";^  ■ ^ 
To  get  gas  k€  other  duinpa  ail  you  needed  was  a odhtAib^ 
was  regard^Jd  and  long  U3  yiCru  tupwad^  jh 

jeartnan,  lh4  dump  would  give.  yOU  o full  oni^  For 
you  OQiild  get  that  marry  /uH  ones  , . > ' ■ .; 

6hp-  gang  wai»  in  cahnais  with  a Gl  at  n POL  do.tap^  w'W  /.: 

gas  wiibcHii  r^uisiliAta  £gnt4us  ^ any  hih<i  sh  * 

Oh  the  tak&.  But  Jtrrta  was  noi  the  ordjnary  ot^ice;  \ ' 

Another  system  was  ia,  make  out  d.  6<ifld  messa^c~~u*ing  a-  ht»k  dt 
.stolen  field-message  ioriTiK  or  a plain  ptcc*?  nf  |>apep  ingnod 
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kisses,  hugs  and  cognac  on  the  Yank,  who  gave 
them  back  kisses,  hugs,  candy,  coffee  and 
cigarettes  from  his  rations.  The  doughs  stood  at 
the  Eiffel  Tower  or  at  the  Obelisk  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  and  just  gave  the  stuff  away. 

The  flush  of  liberation  soon  cooled,  but  the 
Parisian  demand  for  Army  supplies  was  as  hot 
as  ever.  Some  GIs  still  gave  their  rations  away 
out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  but  others 
with  sharper  instincts  decided  to  do  business 
with  the  French  people.  And  the  French  people 
were  begging  for  a chance  to  pay  for  GI  rations. 

The  profits  were  so  big  and  so  easy  to  make  that 
some  soldiers  decided  to  sell  more  than  mere- 
ly their  own  rations.  In  fact,  some  gave  up  sol- 
diering for  the  marketing  business,  which  had 
more  dough  and  a lot  less  chicken  to  it. 

They  went  AWOL  from  their  units,  which 
were  mostly  moving  on  beyond  Paris,  and  stayed 
behind  where  the  market  and  the  money  were. 
They  moved  into  the  upper  brackets  and  became 
racketeers.  Some  of  these  men  had  minor  crim- 
inal records  in  civilian  life.  When  the  oppor- 
tunity for  profitable  crime  came  into  their  Army 
life  they  seized  it.  The  biggest  profits  were  in 
gasoline  and  trucking  rather  than  rations,  so 
most  GI  gangsters  switched  to  these  rackets. 

Tile  French  underworki  was  quick  to  make 
friends  with  them.  In  bars,  cafes,  hotels  and 
houses  of  prostitution  in  the  Montmartre  and 
Montparnasse  areas,  the  French  gangsters  made 
deals  with  the  AWO^.  The  GIs  agreed  to  sell 
gasoline  and  other  commodities  wholesale  to  the 
fences,  and  they  in  turn  would  find  retail  outlets. 

The  first  AWOLs  were  gradually  joined  by 
others.  Some  of  the  new  recruits  came  from  the 
Red  Ball  Highway,  the  trucking  route  then  in 
operation  from  Cherbourg  forward.  They  brought 
with  them  truckloads  of  gas  that  foimd  a ready 
market.  The  others  were  doughs  temporarily 
AWOL  from  the  front,  who  came  back  to  Paris 
looking  for  a brief  fling  at  the  bright  lights, 
liquor  and  women,  and  found  things  so  pleasant 
they  forgot  about  going  back  to  their  outfits. 

Life  in  Paris  was  expensive.  Champagne  cost 
500  or  600  francs  a bottle,  cognac  cost  80  francs 
a drink,  and  women  came  expensive  too.  At  the 
fixed  legal  exchange  rate  of  50  francs  to  a dollar 
it  was  easy  to  shoot  in  one  evening  all  the  jack 
you’d  brought  with  you. 

By  the  cafe  grapevine,  broke  AWOLs  soon 
heard  about  easy  money  in  the  black  market. 
Stealing  trucks  and  gas  took  men,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  money  for  everybody*  so  the  older 
hands  were  more  than  ready  to  have  new  AWOLs 
join  forces  with  them. 

From  such  casual  and  haphazard  beginnings 
some  of  the  gangs  became  highly  organized  out- 
fits. Generally  there  was  one  man  who  was  the 
“brains.”  Occasionally  he  had  previous  experi- 
ence in  the  States.  Men  who  had  some  speaking 
knowledge  of  French  acted  as  gang  contacts  with 
the  French  operators.  At  least  one  member  of 
the  gang  was  usually  AWOL  from  a trucking 
outfit,  and  sometimes  he  could  induce  other  mem- 
bers of  his  old  outfit  to  go  AWOL  with  their 
trucks  and  join  his  gang. 

During  working  hours,  most  of  the  men  wore 
GI  uniforms  to  avoid  suspicion  while  they  were 
driving  Army  trucks  or  handling  Army  gasoline. 
“Off  duty,”  however,  they  generally  wore  civilian 
clothes  borrowed  from  some  girl’s  bedroom  closet 
or  bought  in  the  French  black  market  One 
AWOL  i^id  17,000  and  20,000  francs — $340  and 
$400 — apiece  for  two  suits. 

In  almost  every  gang  there  was  the  French 
equivalent  of  the  U.  S.  gun  moll — sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  several  of  them.  The  girls  helped 
spend  the  money  and  came  in  handy,  of  course, 
for  other  uses,  but  their  principal  value  was  to 
assist  the  contact  men  in  lining  up  deals. 

Usually  the  boss  controlled  his  gang  by  brain- 
power, but  sometimes  he  had  to  use  brute  force. 
In  one  gang,  when  a member  started  asking 
embarrassing  questions,  the  boss  shot  him. 

Gang  organization  reached  its  highest  level  of 
jjerfection  in  the  so-called  Vincennes  gang,  di- 
rected by  an  AWOL  medic  with  a powerful 
imagination.  Posing  as  an  MP  lieutenant,  he 
rounded  up  some  AWOLs  in  a Montmartre  bar 
and  told  them  that  they  faced  death  by  hanging 
for  desertion.  Then  he  relented.  They  looked  like 
pretty  good  boys,  he  said,  and  if  they  did  him  a 
favor  he’d  be  willing  to  let  them  go.  The  favor 
was  to  drive  his  trucks  and  join  his  “outfit.” 
Thoroughly  scared,  they  agreed. 

Little  by  little  this  boss  added  to  his  T/O  until 
he  had  from  60  to  70  men  and  from  20  to  30 
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trucks.  The  outfit  was  conducted  along  strictly 
military  lines  with  reveille,  special  orders,  pro- 
motions, passes  to  town  and  duty  rosters.  It  had 
everything,  in  fact,  except  Good  Conduct  Medals 
and  rotation.  The  men  lived  in  a warehouse- for 
four  months  without  the  real  MPs  or  the  neigh- 
boring French  civilians  ever  dreaming  that  the 
gang  was  anything  but  a legitimate  military  unit. 

There  were  instances  where  the  brains  of  a 
black-market  scheme  improved  on  the  original. 

One  lone- wolf  operator,  who  concentrated  on 
the  false-requisition  racket  (he  counterfeited  ra- 
tion cards  as  a sideline),  didn’t  want  to  he 
bothered  managing  a gang  in  the  ordinary  way. 
He  set  himself  up  in  a swank  office  in  the  Paris 
business  district  with  two  stenographers,  and 
hired  AWOLs  to  run  gas  for  him  on  a flat  rate 
basis  in  their  own  stolen  trucks.  This  cut  down 
his  administrative  headaches. 


“04  duty,**  tliuy  gunurafiy  prufurrud  ctvnion  dotfcus. 

A tech  sergeant  in  charge  of  his  unit’s  trans- 
portation drew  supplies  of  gas  from  two  separate 
dumps,  getting  enough  at  each  dump  to  supply 
his  outfit’s  entire  needs.  Through  his  gang  he 
got  rid  of  one  dump’s  supply  each  week  on  the 
black  market  while  he  kept  his  unit  perfectly 
happy  on  the  other  dump’s  supply.  Two  captains 
in  his  outfit  authorized  him  to  use  the  unit’s 
trucks  for  the  gasoline  racket  while  they  received 
part  of  the  proceeds. 

The  trouble  with  money  gained  in  a black-mar- 
ket economy  is  that  there’s  nothing  much  you 
can  do  with  the  money  once  you’ve  got  it. 

There  are  almost  no  goods  to  buy.  It’s  the  very 
shortage  of  things  in  the  first  place  that  makes 
the  black  market  tick.  The  bo«  of  one  AWOL 
gang  bought  a 90,000-franc  automobile  and  a 
45, 000-franc  motorcycle,  but  these  are  hard  to  get 
and  even  when  you’ve  bought  one  you  still  have 
wads  of  francs  left  over. 

You  can’t  send  money  home.  Some  operatcMrs 
tried  and  were  caught  For  example,  a sergeant 
with  a double-requisition  racket,  who  dealt  in 
cognac  on  the  side,  made  the  error  of  buying 
eight  $1,000  War  Bonds  and  $2,500  in  postal 
money  orders.  This  naturally  aroused  the  curi- 
osity of  the  Army  postal  and  finance  authorities. 
He  was  discovered  and  apprehended  despite  a 
prepared  story,  vouched  for  by  French  civilians, 
that  he  had  won  the  money  at  the  horse  races. 

Since  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  with  their 
money,  AWOL  gangsters  spent  it.  They  spent  it 
so  lavishly  that  they  attracted  attention.  Some  of 
the  people  who  discovered  their  racket  demanded 
— and  got — hush  money.  Others,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  reported  them  to  American  authori- 
ties. In  some  cases,  the  Army’s  CID  operators 
spotted  the  heavy  spending  AWOLs  directly. 

When  French  people  put  the  finger  on  the 
AWOLs  they  had  a variety  of  motives.  French- 
men who  had  been  ditched  by  their  women  in 
favor  of  richer  American  AWOLs  figured  that 
turning  the  Yanks  in  was  an  easy  way  to  elimi- 
nate competition.  In  some  cases,  women  just 


grew  tired  of  the  GIs  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Some  of  the  French  people  counted  on  a 
reward  from  the  American  authorities.  Still 
others  were  motivated  by  patriotism;  they  felt 
the  black  market  was  bad  for  their  country- 

Some  of  the  AWOL  gangsters  were  discovered 
by  chance,  though  sooner  or  later  they  would 
have  been  spotted  anyway.  The  GI  who  hired  an 
office  and  two  secretaries  forgot  to  pay  a print- 
ing bill.  The  printer  complained  to  the  police. 
The  boss  of  the  Vincennes  gang,  who  posed  as  a 
lieutenant,  borrowed  a set  of  officers’  Class  A’s 
so  he  could  attend  a fancy  party.  He  neglected 
to  return  the  uniform,  and  the  rightful  owner 
had  him  arretted  for  this  petty  theft,  which  ex- 
posed his  four  months  of  larceny.  The  AWOL 
motorcyclist,  whose  job  it  was  to  ride  around 
informing  the  other  gang  members  about  their 
next  jobs,  was  treated  by  an  Army  medic  after 
a traffic  accident.  Filling  out  the  papers,  the  doc- 
tor discovered  the  cyclist  was  AWOL.  Further 
questioning  made  the  GI  spill  the  beans. 

But  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  GI  racket- 
eers were  apprehended  by  CID  agents  who 
watched  the  cafes  and  garages  suspected  of  be- 
ing black-market  headquarters,  or  who  got  on 
the  trail  of  GIs  sending  home  excessive  sums 
through  the  postal  money-order  system.  Other 
gangsters  were  caught  in  Paris  AWOL  round-ups. 

Another  gang  which  grossed  $180,000,  probably 
the  largest  income  of  any  single  operation,  was 
led  by  a couple  of  young  desperadoes  who  didn’t 
know  when  they  were  licked.  One  of  them  had 
a little  spending  money — 52,475  francs,  or  $1.- 
049.50 — in  his  pocket  when  he  was  captured,  but 
it  was  confiscated.  When  he  broke  out  of  jail  a 
short  time  later,  he  needed  some  ready  cash.  He 
and  his  partner,  who  also  escaped,  headed 
straight  for  the  garage  where  they  had  disposed 
of  most  of  their  gasoline  and  held  up  their 
former  associates  to  the  tune  of  $60,000.  Before 
they  were  recaptured  they  managed  to  do  some 
more  business.  Then  they  got  into  a crap  game 
and  one  of  them  lost  $1,500  to  the  other. 


Among  the  most  publicized  black-market  oper- 
i ations  in  France  were  the  railway  battalion 
thefts  of  cigarettes  and  rations,  which  brought 
more  than  180  officers  and  enlisted  men  into 
court.  These  men  represented  only  a part  of  one 
railway  battalion.  The  battalion  as  a whole — like 
the  other  railway  outfits  on  the  Continent — ac- 
complished an  important  military  mission  which 
was  perhaps  obscured  by  this  bad  publicity.  The 
acute  shortage  of  butts,  both  on  the  Western 
Front  and  in  the  States,  made  these  thefts  front- 
page newspaper  stories  although  the  gasoline 
thefts  were  really  more  serious. 

In  September,  October  and  November,  when 
the  railway  thefts  were  committed,  GIs  at  the 
front  and  in  Paris  were  talking  about  the  great 
cigarette  mystery.  Back  in  the  States  the  people 
were  told  that  they  had  to  go  without  cigarettes 
because  the  men  at  the  front  were  getting  them, 
but  up  at  the  front  and  in  the  rear  echelon  in 
France  the  shortage  was  so  acute  that  oflScial 
cigarette  rations  were  curtailed  or  suspended 
altogether.  Of  the  83  billion  cigarettes  ordered 
by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  1944,  77,000,000 
packs  a month  were  slated  for  European  dis- 
tribution, but,  according  to  PX  authorities,  only 
11,000,000  packs — one  in  seven — reached  their 
domination  during  one  30-day  period. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  in  French  bars,  cafes. 


Ofiu  lunu  opurutor  sot  liitnsoH  up  ni  a swowh  olike. 
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hotels  and  other  public  places,  plenty  of  civilians 
were  smoking  popular-brand  .American  ciga- 
rettes. In  Paris  you  could  buy — for  $2  a pack — 
XJ.  S.  cigarettes  intended  for  PX  sale  at  five  cents 
a pack.  The  whole  cigarette  situation  became  the 
subject  of  gags  on  the  French  stage  and  a gen- 
eral topic  of  conversation  in  all  levels  of  society. 

While  large  numbers  of  GIs  took  part  in  the 
railway  pilfering,  it  was  never  organized  on  a 
big-time  gang  basis  like  the  gasoline  racket 
And  the  railway  men  didn’t  go  AWOL.  Unlike 
the  gasoline  racketeers  who  quit  soldiering  com- 
pletely, they  stayed  on  the  job  of  running  trains 
to  the  front  and  did  their  stealing  on  the  side. 

The  exposure  of  the  railway  thefts  was  mainly 
the  work  of  two  CID  agents,  Lt.  Robert  P. 
O’Reilly  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  a former  Holy  Cross 
football  player  and  Boston  lawyer,  and  James 
Cozzati  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  former  boxer  and 
New  York  State  trooper.  (YReilly  used  to  be  a 
sergeant  in  the  44th  Troop  Carrier  Group  which 
dropped  the  101st  Airborne  Division  into  Car^n- 
tan  on  D-Day. 

Following  a plan  of  strategy  worked  out  by 
Lt.  Col.  James  Elder  of  Chicago,  111.,  the  head  of 
the  CID,  O’Reilly  and  Cozzati  were  assigned  to 
one  of  the  railway  battalions  as  undercover 
agents,  posing  as  GI  firemen  on  trains  making 
the  run  from  Dreux  to  Paris.  From  their  eye- 
witness testimony  and  that  of  the  accused  men, 
the  courts-martial  trying  the  railway  cases  ob- 
tained a picture  of  the  techniques  most  com- 
monly used  in  railway  stealing. 

Most  of  the  men  arrested  belonged  to  C Com- 
pany— the  operating  company  which  runs  the 
trains — of  one  railway  battalion.  The  C Com- 
pany men  had  greater  access  to  rations  and  sup- 
plies being  hauled  than  anybody  in  the  rest  of 
the  battalion.  And  of  all  the  railway  battalions, 
theirs — which  ran  from  Dreux  to  Paris — ^had  the 
greatest  access  to  the  Paris  black  market  This 
combination  made  them  the  focus  of  the  Army’s 
attention  in  the  concerted  effort  to  stop  the  theft 
of  Government  supplies.  Members'  of  C Com- 
pany of  this  battalion  stoutly  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  **some  people  may  think  our  outfit  is 
the  only  one  involved,  but  up  and  down  the  line 
other  battalions  arc  doing  the  same  thing.” 
About  an  hour  after  their  outfit  landed  in 
France  on  August  26,  the  men  in  C Company 
helped  themselves  to  boned  turkey  and  lO-in-ls 
at  the  ration  dump  because  no  other  provision 
for  their  eating  had  been  made.  Three  days  later 
they  entrained  for  Dreux,  which  was  to  be  their 
headquarters.  En  route  they  supplemented  their 
issued  K-rations  with  10-in- Is  and  cigarettes 
taken  from  trains  on  the  sidings. 

From  Dreux,  the  trains  began  to  operate  to 
Paris.  The  trip  is  only  60  miles  each  way,  but 
at  that  time  it  took  nine  days  for  a round  trip. 
’There  were  no  lanterns,  no  headlights,  no  fuses 
(red  danger  flares),  no  torpedoes  (^ety  de- 
vices) and  sometimes  no  tradra.  The  crews  were 
running  over  roads  that  had  not  been  used  since 
the  Germans  left  They  hauled  successfully 
bombs,  ammo,  gas,  pontons,  engineering  and  sig- 
nal equipment  and  ratkms.  On  those  flrst  runs 
the  men  did  not  have  food  imued  to  them,  so  they 
helped  themselves  again  from  the  loads  diey 
were  carrying.  According  to  the  testimony  at  the 
trials,  when  one  of  the  men  asked  the  battalion 
commander  what  would  be  done  about  food,  the 
major  replied,  in  effect,  **You*re  carrying  stuff; 
it’s  your  own  fault  if  you  go  hungry.” 

Later  on  organized  messes  were  established 
and  the  men  were  regularly  supplied  with  per- 
sonal rations  before  starting  trqps,  but  fay  that 
time  the  habit  of  opening  the  rations  was  too 
strong  to  break.  It  developed  into  a husinem  so 
successful  that  some  men  began  referring  to  their 
outfit  as  the  battalion.” 

Unlike  the  gasoline  thefts,  the  railway-ration 
pilfering  required  no  dabonde  system  of  gangs 
or  organized  fences.  Rations  and  cigarettes  were 
easy  to  carry  away  from  the  trains  in  barracks 
bags  and  easy  to  sell  without  lining  up  buyers 
ahead  of  time. 

There  were  half  a dozen  different  ways  in 
which  the  crews  obtained  their  barracks- bag 
loads.  Because  of  the  bladcout  the  trains  ran 
without  lights,  relying  on  manual  signals  and  a 
safety-block  system  to  prevent  collisions.  The 
simplest  looting  technique  was  to  break  into  a 
train  when  several  were  held  up  at  the  blodc 
for  a couple  of  hours,  waiting  for  signals.  The 
conductm*  of  each  train  carried  a waybill  describ- 
ing the  contents  of  the  individual  cars,  so  that  it 
was  no  trick  at  all  to  know  which  cars  carried 


They  hold  up  thsir  fertnsr  atsociotss  for  $60,000. 


the  “sensitive  items”  and  which  carried  heavy 
stuff  that  couldn’t  be  pilfered  or  sold  easily. 

More  planning  went  into  the  siding  of  the  car 
for  looting  purposes.  Siding  means  removing  the 
car  from  the  train  and  putting  it  on  a sidetrack, 
where  it  could  be  pilfered  at  leisure  (generally 
by  night)  by  the  crew  of  the  train  and  any  others 
in  the  know. 

MPs  were  detailed  to  ride  the  trains  not  long 
after  the  lines  went  into  operation.  Their  cus- 
tomary place  was  in  the  caboose  at  the  whip  end 
of  the  train.  The  engineers  would  stop  the  train 
on  a bend  so  that  the  cars  at  the  head  of  the  train 
could  not  be  watched  by  the  MPs.  Then  the  crews 
would  loot  the  head-end  cars. 

At  Veilliers,  the  watering  station  between 
Dreux  and  Paris  where  the  engine  and  tender 
were  supposed  to  uncouple  and  turn  in  for  ser- 
vicing, the  crews  uncoupled  not  only  the  engiAe 
and  tender  but  as  many  cars  as  contained  “sen- 
sitive items.”  They  took  these  cars  into  the  sta- 
tion for  looting,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  train — and 
the  MPs — 5,000  yards  or  more  outside  the  station. 
Sometimes  six  railroad  men  would  generously 
don  helmet  liners  and  carbines  and  relieve  the 
MPs.  When  the  BfPs  had  gone,  their  substitutes 
would  join  the  crew  in  the  looting. 

Meat,  coffee,  cigarettes,  canned  goods  and  al-  ^ 
pbabetical  rations  were  the  principal  items  taken,  ^ 
but  there  was  also  some  minor  traffic  in  Army 
clothing  and  in  blankets  and  alcohol  taken  from 
the  westbound  hospital  trains.  The  luices  varied 
somewhat,  but  the  standard  black-market  deal 
was  $500  for  a case  (50  cartons)  of  cigarettes; 
$300  for  a 20-pound  can  of  coffee;  $300  for  a 
box  of  50  D-ration  riiocolate  bars;  $100  for  a 
case  of  10-in-l  rations,  and  corresponding  prices 
for  other  items. 

Trains  carr3ring  slow  frei^t— jeeps,  trucks, 
signal  equipment,  heavy  weapons,  ammo  and  so 
on — were  never  pilfered  because  these  items 
could  not  be  carried  away  in  barracks  bags  or 
readily  disposed  of,  and  also  because  the  railway 
men  themselves  thought  of  these  items  as  es- 
sential war  prodiKts^  When  the  prosecutor  at  the 
trial  suggested  that  a lot  of  cigarettes  might 
mean  as  much  to  the  Infantry  doughs  as  gaso- 
line to  the  tanks,  one  of  the  accused  GIs  re- 
plied, *1  had  no  idea  of  what  I araa  doing  to  the 
morale  of  the  men  in  the  line.”  That  seems  to 
have  summed  up  the  attitude  of  his  fenowiL 

Any  Frenchman  on  the  streets  and  in  the  cafes 
around  the  yards  would  buy  cigarettes  or  rations, 
(Most  Frenchmen  these  days  would  buy  a 
Liberty  ship  if  you  could  get  it  to  them.)  So 
business  was  conducted  much  more  casmdly 
than  in  the  case  of  the  gas  ganga  Early  trans- 
actions took  place  in  the  streets,  but  when  town 
patrols  began  to  crack  down  most  of  the  rail- 
way men  did  their  busineas  with  FYenriunen  in 
cafes,  cabarets,  restaurants,  cheap  hotels  and 
houses  of  prostitution. 

The  railway  battalion’s  transactions  in  the  black 
market  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  on  Novem- 
ber 26  when  Col.  Elder  directed  a simultaneous 
raid  by  CID  agents  and  Military  Police  on  the 
stations  to  which  the  battalions  ran  the  trains. 
Some  400  m«i  were  seized  on  the  engines  and 
in  the  yards,  billets  and  headquarters,  together 
with  quite  a piece  of  loot  and  other  evidence, 


notably  large  sums  of  money,  money  orders  and 
receipts.  Questioning  proceeded  immediately, 
and  the  men  who  didn’t  appear  to  be  implicated 
were  released,  although  some  were  later  re- 
arrested  when  accumulated  evidence  linked  them 
to  the  thefts.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  police 
raided  and  arrested  a number  of  French  cafe 
proprietors  who  had  done  business  with  GIs.  Two 
officers  of  the  railway  outfit — six  others  were 
arrested  later— were  picked  up  in  the  raid. 

Agent  Cozzati  was  on  one  train  as  a fireman 
when  it  was  raided.  The  conductor,  who  had 
left  his  train  as  usual  and  walked  into  the  sta- 
tion for  the  okay  to  proceed,  was  nabbed  but  re- 
leased because  he  had  no  evidence  on  his  person. 
He  hurried  back  to  his  train  and  warned  the  rest 
of  his  crew,  who  shoveled  their  money  orders, 
receipts,  5,000-  and  1,000-franc  notes  and  canned 
goods  into  the  fire.  Since  a CID  man  saw  them 
do  it  they  were  arrested  when  the  train  pulled  in. 

From  January  until  March  of  this  year,  general 
courts-martial  in  the  Seine  section  (the  base 
area  including  Paris)  have  sentenced  59  AWOLs 
and  deserters  dealing  in  the  gasoline  black  mar- 
ket to  punishments  that  range  from  five  years  in 
prison  to  death  by  hanging,  following  trials 
by  Maj.  John  E.  Kieffer  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the 
Seine  section  trial  judge  advocate,  and  his  staff. 

In  the  same  period,  other  general  courts- 
martial  in  the  Seine  se^ion  have  sentenced  177 
enlisted  men  and  three  officers  of  the  railway 
battalions  to  terms  ranging  from  three  to  50  years 
in  prison  for  dealing  in  cigarette  and  rations 
black  markets.  These  trials  were  conducted  by 
Lt  CoL  Carmon  Harris  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
executive  officer  of  the  Seine  section  and  staff 
judge  advocate,  acting  as  special  prosecutor  for 
railway  cases,  and  his  staff. 

The  severity  of  the  sentences  appeared  to  shock 
many  Parisians,  judging  by  the  letters  leading 
French  newspapers  received.  A group  of  young 
girls,  for  example,  wrote;  “We  would  like  to  find 
some  way  of  diminishing  the  rigor  of  the  military 
laws,  though  we  do  not  argue  against  them.  We 
think  that  we  have  had,  all  of  us,  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  situation,  and  that  many 
French  persons  have  been  accomplices.” 

By  contrast  with  the  punishment  administered 
to  the  French  fences,  the  sentences  seemed  more 
severe.  Because  there  is  no  Parliament  to  revise 
the  laws,  the  old  French  laws  still  stand,  and  they 
do  not  cover  black-market  operations  in  time 
of  war.  The  French  are  being  punished  under 
statutes  forbiddipg  the  receipt  of  stolen  property, 
for  which  penalties  are  limited.  (On  January  13, 
the  military  governor  of  Paris  threatened  penal- 
ties ranging  frtim  one  to  five  years  imprisonment 
for  any  Frnich  national  holding  or  receiving 
stolen  U.  S.  goods.) 

Reviewing  the  case  of  115  enlisted  men  con- 
victed in  the  railway  battalion  cases,  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  took  note  of  their  “effective  work 
under  difficulties”  and  their  good  previous 
ords,  and  directed  they  be  given  a chance  to  serve 
suspoided  sentences  in  a special  combat  com- 
pany. The  men  were  reassigned  to  a reinfbrce- 
ment  center  as  privates  to  receive  training  before 
being  given  a riianoe  to  redeem  themselves  at  the 
front.  The  remaining  38  enlisted  men  and  three 
officers  convicted  in  the  railway  cases,  epo  by 
evidence  were  shown  to  be  rin^eaders,  aa  wril 
as  the  AWOL  gasoime-gangters,  are  serving  out 
their  sentences. 

According  to  Army  authorities,  arrest  and  proa- 
ecution  of  these  men  has  done  much  to  stamp 
out  the  major  d black  market  in  the  Psris  area, 
both  by  catching  some  offenders  and  deterring 
other  prospective  criminals,  although  no  one  at- 
tempts to  deny  there  is  still  black  marketing. 

“The  crime  picture  here  is  not  as  bad  as  it  baa 
been  painted,”  CoL  Elder  sajrs.  “There  have  been 
only  approximately  2,500  major  cases  involving 
probably  not  more  than  5JOOO  soldiers  in  all — and 
by  major  caaes  are  meant  crimes  of  vkilmce, 
rape,  murder,  assault  with  intent  to  nqie,  rob- 
bery, burglary  and  misappropriation  of  Gcivcnfe- 
ment  property.  The  colorful  nature  of  these 
crimes  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
took  place  have  given  them  perhaps  undue 
prominence. 

“Undoubtedly  the  prosecution  of  these  cases 
has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  a deterrent 
effect  on  other  potential  soldier-criminals,  while 
the  improved  security  methods  and  our  frmiliar- 
ity  with  the  techniques  of  the  black-market  op- 
eration— gained  through  experience — will  make 
it  a lot  tougher  for  GI  racketeers  to  do  business 
in  the  future.” 
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ciniVr  a feiv  hour«  later/ 
windows-  wiatv  pljrwopd  axui 
in  souibexn  SLngJacid.  j(Uas  » sa^tat. 

EAxra  bombiqg  m Antwer;p  tfitf einebl,  ybr 

in&taore,  when  a row  of  ■: 

the  odor  of  perfujmr  liti^Mifed  iW’  iW:  M 
flays.  It  was  a heavy,  wcoxfgf^i^^ 
smell  coming  from  the 
glass  swept  up  in  front  <A  each 
Then  there  was  the  time  a 
red-light  disUict.  It  smashed  13)< 
dows  in  the  cafes  where  the 
gsrlfc  saM  wearing  their  fur.'.4»(^ 
lipstick,. swept  out  the  glass. 

^ryiag.  f»ome.  praying.  ' • ' 

Soct  to  the-  V-boab  sfs^ 
rr^  dsagsroas  factor. 
save  the  members  of  tiwar 
il  ^ves  some  victims  tfsnporacQjr 
worst  are  livewe  wbo  rush  atn  top  of  the' > 
and  eodatigcr  tbe  lives  4if  tlte 
neath.  Qiiitc  often  a mao  is  alrt^  nxtSn^-^ 
debris,  but  if  his  '^tooT  » liartudM^I  IT  M 
the  final,  fatal  oollapse  that  kina 
work  is  a science  based  on  the 
turbing  the  wreckage  as  littte  M 
American  and  British  G3|i 
workers.  They're  attached  to  a eftiliiib^ 
tion  called  the  Passive  Air  I)ehedKi&  1^ 
tlw  PAD  is  an  Allied  concarft 
iifhcer  at  tbe  head  and  twer 
Maj.  W D.  Hota  and  Ist  M 
him  for  plann!T<g,and  direction  <»t  1^' 
pan  in ; the  rescue  wohlr^ 

^rviees  oi  tb«“  EiigiiM»rs^  Chdn»(alLW 
Service,  %4edic^J  Corps,  liTiblat^ 
br^'kets  oC  ^ America  Aa;^kiy 


corpses.  Sometimes  their  chests  caved  in  when 
they  were  lifted  from  underneath.  The  rescue 
party  wwlo^  ruthlessly  to  reach  tl»e  people  who 
were  buried  abve  beneath  the  wrcfdcage. 

A Franci^n  monk  in  a corded  brown  robe 
and  sandals  clunb^.'d  over  the  wreckage  hurry- 
ing from  one  dying  victim  to  another,  giving  last 
rites.  The  monks  and  the  Dominican  frtars  are 
always  among  the  first  to  arrive.  The  crowd 
moved  for  them  with  the  same  obedient  haste 
with  which  crowds  made  Way  for  doctors  knd 
stretcher-bearers;. 

The  woman  wfitase  leg  was  blown  off.  and  W'fio 
lay  ^ if  sbt  were  rapsed  4^d  crqtssed  he**  ' 
sell  when  the  ptitsi  Camtt  th  Iter.  She  died  few 
mmutes  later 

People  were  dd3£d  tor  ^ long  time  alter  the 
inridkmt.  il  watched  a man  pickup  up  aea  jipttls; 
Irom  the  street.  Hfe  lu*ld  die  dead  of»ea  and  ti«v*e 
that  were  alive  but  unable  to  (ly.  Hie  street  was 
covered  with  featfiej^  The  birds  were  the  re- 
vtaiia  of  a large*  8«ck  which  was  flying  over- 
head when  the  bornfa  exploded.  An  American 
soldier  WAndeiieHl  aver  la  him.  pointed  to  the 
birds  and  inqubed.  “KatT*  The  man  shook  his 
head  and  explained  that  be  was  going  to  put  the 
hea.  gulls  back  on  the  riv^/  Biath  were  too 
dazed  to  know  w'hat  they  were  tsUiiag:  abouL 

After  the  disaster  Ihe  people  behived  like  the 
bombed  m southern  made  the 

same  impotent  but  ixislmcUifti  n^tbre 

order.  Before  the  smoke  h^  ^ied  they 
sweeping  the  glass  from  tbeir  sectif>n;  r^^^  the 
pavement  and  shoveling  their  ruined 
put  from  their  front  doors  and  upper-^prjV  hiinr 
doWs.  There  was  litUe  n^ard  for  anyoo<?5 
less  c«iKiMgh  to  stand  befoW- 
- Oiildren  laughed  and  played  vi:- 


fty  CfM.  KfMUNO  ANTROftUS 

YAI>IK  Skiff  Correspofiilftnl 

Aiitwcvf.  deun^M  fDelay^l — A V-bumbhad 
fallen  wHhoiit  exploding  near  a public 
‘ iavaWry  ahd  five  men  lay  crushed  under 
heavyvpotcelain  urinals.  They  were  flattened  and 
distneted.  One  of  the  victims  had  the  front  of  bis 
face  tom  off.  It  flapped  over  in  two  pieces.  The 
medic  covered  him  quickly  as  if  he  were  taking 
the  precaution  to  pireserve  his  own  sanity. 

Then  the  V«t»mb  exploded.  The  black  dust 
lose  In  the  height  of  the  building  and  hung  there. 
The  crowd  moved  forward  with  a low  murmur. 
The  people  were  too  choked  up  with  shock  to 
acream.  There  was  a strange  muffled  shuffling 
.smmd  from  -their  feet  as  they  moved  through 
the  powiflered  glass  covering  the  square  like  an 
even  fall  of  snpw. 

Combig  toward  them  were  the  ghoulish  faces 
of  vieih»ai  w could  walk-  eoyered  from 
bead  to  loot  w'lth  the  fine  plaster  dusl  which  lukl 
showefCd  down  from  the  shattered  buildings. 
Blood  frmn  glass  cuts  trickled  demm  there  cheeks 
and  Ibrfcbeads,  washing  off  the  white  dust  in  thro 
red  rivulets.  They  were  a nightntare  deiegaUon 
from  somewhere  on  the  boundary  line  between 
life  and  death. 

An  emergency  fir^-aid  station  was  set  up  in 
the  wrecka^  «f  a grocery  store:  a .tnartuarj  next 
door  in  the  butcher's  sliop.  The  i^pele^  and 
blood-soaked  bodies  were  laid  dose  to  the  low 
marble  comUers  and  the  ciiopping  block.  A Belr 
gian  Red  Dross  worker  searching  for  a means  of 
liienlification  bent  over  each  in  turn. 

Light  rescue  w.ojkers  were  removing  the  bodies 
ftifln  the  public  lavatory.  'They  laid  them  down 
like  sacks  of  Hour.  It  was  diflicult  in  handle  the 
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V<>h«ttei{i  14^  in  Sts  diq;>e3isax7t 
<^f  its  dniiSB,  snutshinie  what  (iCile  «qiUKaneat  it 
had  and  even  destrnyio^  the  canteen  and  dorfm* 
tory  where  the  nurses  and  doctors  ate  and  . 

In  civilian  life,  Cpl.  Andrew  ltfartin<  one  of  the 
medics  in  the  medical  composite  sectsim,.  drove 
an  ambuXan«e  for  12T  years  for  Bellevue 
New  York  City  ; the  bomb  incident,  he 
iTdnded  him  of  a day  in  l^T  when  ihtsee  csers  on 
the  Ipiurd  Avenue  "‘Kl”  derailed  and  tksa$3Std 
down  on  the  people  in  the  street  Be  took  me 
in  the  ;stohe  room  at  the  back  of  the  diapeimry 
where  Cpi  X>ave  fllumsner  df  AaojiiieW 
stretched  out  on  a f»*  with  his  eiothea  o*C  fryjBqMjj 
to  ^eep.  Martin  spoke  eatiaeaUy,  keeping  W 
voice  low  so  as  not  to  disturb  lihn.  They  had 
both  loee-o  workiri^  “Wl  hour®  » one  stretch-  with* 
out  sleep  the  wvwek  htlfftc. 

'‘SortiietHiies,^  Matrljn  sai<h  '^the  civilitn  iMRS- 
pitais.  are  too  crowded  to  accept  patients  ami  w« 
have  to  drive  around  dndixic  other  hospitata. 
Qlute  often  wc<ve  driven  L2  miles  and  pa- 
iients  we  rnuid  have  saved  ^ in  the  ambulance.’^ 

Karim  told  of  some  nurses  in  a Flenush  Red 
Crapes  unit  who  had  oo^  flagfed  hts  ambuloncau 
He  stopped  to  pick  itUrat  up  and  found  they  had 
bo  nehixde  of  th«r  own  bid  had  to  carry  their 
stralcfwra  Tmn  their  headquarters  to  the  incir* 
dent  and  then  cairy  baidt  ihe  palserita,  often 
a distance  of  dishi  nr  ten  blocks. 


deihaht  90  the  U|tkt  matoe  men  <s»n  kwrn  hoar  Co 
tesEcDvn  thiqn.  H^vy  how 

to  handle  tier  d^erenf  iypea  <d  c<4hatt»ev 

ilbe  wiorat  disasmtr  ihe  ADitsd  PAD  handled 
was  When  a V-'bcnbh  tkli  on  a packed  cincnia. 
It  fell  in  the  center/chewing  up  the  inside.  There 
were  many  deaths.  Almost  every  American  outfit 
to  the  vicinity  had  at  least  one  of  its  meinbets 
side.  Heavy  and  light  rcacue  men  worked  84+ 
hour  shifts  for  several  days,  The  smell  |*ot  hqd. 
and  it  was  unpossifale  to  continue  the  work  until 
a Chemical  Warfare  decootamiifation  Mjoad  vras 
called  to  spray  the  rotting,  bodies  in  the  debSrik. 

Two  squads  in  Bie  PAD  system  were  supplied 
lor  this  bombed  area  by  an  engineeriug  general 
service  regiment  under  S/Sgt.  Verdoao  Parrott 
of  Minneapolis,  Mton.,  and  3gh  Rene  J.  Hebert 
of  Luhng,  La.  They  broke  up  the  concrete  with 
air  compressors  and  moved  it  with  bulldoKers 
and  cranes.  They  cut  through  steel  girdears  with 
acetylene  torches.  After  itisey  iixnneled  and  jrer 
moved  the  wreckage,  light  rescue  sQtuida 
plied  fay  a British  piocaeer  obtfit  boutd  crawl 
through  to  carry  oul  the  dead  and  release  itosie 
who  went  boried  abve. 

They  dragged  out  wbolr  families  inZaiH^.  Tbuy- 
found  that  Use  blast  had  faaed  wives 

and  children  together  in  lifelike  One 

sc^dlMnr  who  sralked  in  the  ezHema  two  da)Kt  after 
il  Iuk)  hetot  hd  sato  that  far  a moment  he  tlmnghl 
he  wse&  to  a wan  museum.  Looking  down  at  hint 
ircNDti  the  balcoaiy  the  WhRe  face  nt  a ghr)« 
half  smiltog,  the  mnke*up  on  her  face  utonnehed. 
Next  to  her  was  a row  of  soldiers  looking  straighi 
ahead  as  if  they  were  still  absorbed  in  the  movie. . 

Rescue  'workers  raXrased  an  American  CD  who 
had  been  buried  for  some  time.  When  be  slumr 
bled  out  he  held  two  dead  drildren  in  his  arms. 
A Red  Qroto  worker  tried  to  lake  them  aw^ 
from  him  but  be  refused  savage^-  He  was  still 
suJTering  irom  the  shock.  When  be  recovered  he 
explained  that  he  had  been  sitting  next  to  their 
mother,  whnrse  heskl  had  bees  blown  off. 

Disasters  Ujkc  l!hw  often  bring  instinctive  unity, 
tn  Itondon,  GIs  were  often  the  first  to  v<dun* 
teer  in  the  rescue  work.  The  same  is  true  in  Ant- 
werp. One  tostance  involved  a group  €>i  medics. 
A n^ical  csomposste  section  oemsisting  of  17  en- 
listed men  and  three  officers  jet  up  e small  dis- 
pensary to  give  medUcal  tfeatment  to  American 
personnel  A bomb  fell  the  day  after  they  opened. 
Contrary  to  their  SOP  xad  withoui.  so  much  as 
an  official  call  they  went  out  and  brought  back 
more  patients  than  they  would  ardimrily  handle 
in  a month.  Most  of  the  casualties  were  luvilians. 
A little  girl  whose  ev«  tvas  blown  oul  was  their 
first  patient. 

That  was  more  than  four  niontbs  ago  but 
ever  since  they  have  bad  to  face  tiie  atroaty  of 
scattered  arms  and  legs,  give  eanergexicy  sutures, 
remove  glass-  and  give  blrNod  plasma  and  mor* 
phine  to  people  who  would  otherwise  die.,  li’s 
still  contrary  to  their  SOP  but  the  other  BeJgiart 
medical  units,  in  town  dltonot  handle  Cbc  work 
alone  bemuse  the  Germans  took  jtheir  arobulances 
and  medica)  supplies. 

They  lack,  beds,  stretchers,  sulpha,,  morpliine, 
sutures  and  even  fundaiaeAtal  si4>plies  like 
bandages  and  iodine  here.  One  Belgian  Red  Cross 
unit  suffered  its  final  defeat  the  day  I left.  A 


Tazs«  iunre  been  Imustog  scandals  One  blocx.  of 
aparlznent  honses  IbkM  up  like  an  aettodian. 
The  explnnon  revealed  second-rate  brieka  and  a 
minimum  of  steel  structure. 

There  are  front-page  artielffs  in  the  papeto  in 
Antwerp  criticising  responsible  lea^lera  m the 
Belgian  Government  for  not  hclptog  hoifib^ - 
out  The  food  situation  and  the  paai  shortagedurr 
ing  this  exce|4tomUy  coM  winler  B&ve  made  the 
problems  more  serious.  One  jpaper  $tatod^ 
‘^Wealthry  people  have  a means  of  leaving  thtt. 
city  and  livtog  safely  in  comfort  rntne-whete  elae, 
since  they  are  able  to  buy  food  Ih  the  biack 
ket  The  poorer  people  have  to  <tSck  to  tbeor 
and  their  distress  is  rendered  greater  by  the  poor 
rationing  system.” 

Despite  the  exodus  of  the  wealthy,  there  has 
been  no  let-down  in  Antwerp  night  Intact,, 
it  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  bombing:  This 
may  be  because  cinemas  and  theaters  Were 
down  for  a long  time,  lea\ing  people  nowhtoe 
to  go  but  night  clubs.  A lot  of  people  wish,  the 
bands  wouldn’t  play  so  loud  that  they  drown  .out 
the  sound  pf  the  V- bombs. 

At  first,  the  reaction  of  the  peopl.^  ift  .Antwerp 
to  the  V-bombs  was  casual  and  sUgMly  incredu- 
lous. They  became  more  cautious  and  frightened 
as  their  experience  developed.  Ih>wever>  after 
three  months  of  terror  and  bofnbtog  they  look 
«»  stolid  as  ever  and  show  little  expressdon. 

The  town  ei  loo  small  tor  tragedy.  Londoq  had 
10,000.000  people  to  absorb  it  But  Antwerp  is 
(me.-lwenliftlh  the  ^e  <d  and  is  closer  to 

the  launching  ramps  You  feel  exposed  and  m- 
volved  with  eaito  explosion  Every  time  one  hito 
yo«i  cm  see  its  smoke  cur  judge  toe  place  where 
it  hit  by  the  sound.  You  live  under  a death  sen- 
tence tentatively  arranged. 

The  sky  is  a permanent  arsenal 


der  after  a V-bcanb  disaster.  The  American, 
British  and  Belgian  medical  units  are.  responsible 
for  certain  areas,  but  they  jwl  their  services 
when  an  incident  requires  th^  combined  effort. 

Gls  are  assigned  to  PAD  duty  in  additioa  to 
their  regular  work.  Gls  in  Engineer  outfits,  who 
do  light  and  heavy  rescue  wtwrk  attend  the 
British-nm  PAD  schools.  Model  “viettms'*  are 
buried  alive  and  pinned  down  in  actual  Y-homb 


riye  fhteat  that  came  out  of  the 
hie^s  above  the  dfy  was  braid;  if 
^veled  military  objectives  and 
homes,  and  killed  aimlessly. 
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yank's  Sgt,  Dave  Richardson 
pictures  when  he  went  along  wft^ 
convoy  to  travel  the  iedo-Burnw 
the  '^StifweH  Road''  os  it  wos  ; 

Chtong  Koi*shek.  The  GIs  'fifi 
trucks  the  thousond  miles 
Indio  to  Kunming  in  Chino 
o new  life  line  for  the  Chirtelili'^lm 
Thousands  of  Chinese,  Amenoard^iM 
ond  Indians  worked  and  died!  ^ ^oij|Hi| 


f ,^hetn  Ws.  tfUtk'S  ffVoVa  of  gi«fs  tor, 

.■-doy’lf..  7<m.  tti  r.eatjft  , a rtiiVbvot  orort' 


in  towft  of  lanj|lih$»  ^Hicb  bod  >«^n 

oyer  before  ih«*  rood , ftids  ivttton  the  c^“ 


Ofitt  PkW,  who  dhrected  x,ons<.ruc»f<>rt  on  »he 

Road,  l&lks  to  drivers  before  they  i^ove  MytVkyrhd. 


&eVor>d  the  ^SalsA*e6n  rivtii*  Chfoese  yehtdes  he  •/t'mttfi 
th«  Chinese  bhpndtjrtod  thorn  yuhile  Vf» 
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rin€*  ftre  for  fratkkie.  **Tbw  Air  Gorpi  tx>yf 
are.  too  cwliy,”  she  ‘'They  thhik  they  better 
than  ^Jtybody  else,  I don't  thi  they  ean  even 
smeU  the  fnfiwtry**^ 

Yraiid^  on  eolteied 

lower  the  ranis  the  better.  ‘’They  noi  as  bad  as 
lieciteisanta,''  /‘IJieuterianU  ta  just  wolves, 

especially  them  bums  from  the  Air  Corps/’ 

F^ahksx  has  seen  Cris  come  and  go  atnce  early 
draft  d»y9  end  she  ihin^  they've  changed.  The 
men  who  haven't  been  overseas  yet  are  about  like 
the  early  draftees,  esui^pt  maybe  a Uttle  younger, 
but  the  retumeea,  she  says,  are  diffenukt  They 
got  a grudge  or  soaHsthing*’’  ^rank^e  says.  ‘They 
think  the  wwrfd  owes  th^  acmething  they  didto 
get.  And  they  a little  hatefuL  They  don’t  like 
anybody  who  ain't  been  oven^as.” 

HaUt  the  men  now  coming  around  La  Konga 
are  retumeesu  Frankie  thinks  most  of  them  want 
to  go  backrf  if  they  don^i  have  to  go  hack  into 
combat  like  they  can’t  get  along  in  the 

.StahRS,’’  ahe  j^ya  She  ihudca  maybe  that's  be< 
caK£Se  hot  the  way  they  think  they 

shfwitd  be.^^^^!^  people  hack  home  tiy  to  under* 
stand  wbat  been  through,  Frankie  says, 

hut  they  can’t  really  know* 

Then,  she  says,  a lot  of  the  returnees  seem  to 
get  put  back  into  the  same  pcrsiaoent^party  jobs 
they  were  pulling  hef cate  they  Went  overseas  This 
makes  them  feel  that  they’ve 

done  mote  tiwn  other  vsoldiers  and  deserve  more 
cohsiderafloiv 

‘They  liicfc  boys,^  Frankie  says.  . “Only  they  get 
a couple  of  drinks  and  they  want  to  light  every- 
body." 

Frankie  often  wonders  what  has  happened  to 
the  soldiers  she's  known.  Her  sister  Ruby  followa 
the  divisions  that  were  at  Jackson,  reading  the 
newspapers  cartdully  to  6nd  out  where  they  are, 
but  iSrankie  doesn't  follow  them  that  closely.  She 
do^’t  read  much,  not  even  the  newspapers.  She 
wonders  about  the  boys,  though,  and  sometimes 
she  will  see  a casualty  list  and  search  it  for  a 
familiar  name,  and  when  she  finds  one  she  is  very 
unhappy. 

Sometimes,  when  she  listens  to  men  talk  abcmi 
France  and  Sgypt  and  Australia,  France  thinks 
maytw  she  doesn’t  want  to  settle  down  right  after 
the  war.  Her  plans  for  a post-war  life  aren't  too 
different  from  those  of  many  Gfe. 

‘‘Sometimes  Td  like  to  go  all  over  the  world/' 
she  says.  “And  then  again  I think  I don't  want  to 
go  any  where  at.  all" 


JFi^nkie  of  La  Kanga 


involves  a good  deal  of  walkism;,  Klne  girls  wait 
on  the  tables,  while  she  work  b^iind  the  bar  and 
fctuniaii}.  There  used  to  be  30  girls,  but  fewer 
soldiers  enflne  anorttid  iiuw.  Each  waftimst  liaa  Ibiw 
tables.  Their  work  is  fairly  easy  because  they: 
bring  large  pitcbean  of  beer  to  the  tablea  and 
these  take  soine  time  to  consume.  When  th«  girls 
are  not  walking  around,  they  sit  on  the  counter 
stools  and  rest  their  feeC 

T^e  owner  of  La  Konga  is  a very  fat  and  rea- 
sonably genial  man  named  Larry  Picataglo,  for- 
merly  of  Staten  Island.  N.  Y.  He  bou^t  the  place 
three  years  ago  on  the  advice  of  his  lawyer,  tl>en 
stat:lDEii^  at  Jackson  with  the ; 77th  Hlvisicm.  At 
that  time  it  wsis  only  an  empty  store.  Larry 
brought  all  the  furnishings  from  JNew  York,  In- 
cluding those  for  the  men’s  rooms. 

“TTie  La  Konga  is  p^ular  tweause  we  never 
clip  the  boys,"  Laryy  say^  **T»e  treat  them  liDb 
percent  When  they  walk  in  here  it  is  like  their 
own  hcane.  I mean  they  si^  not  allowed  to  wreck 
the  place,  but  they  are  allowed  to  respect  it/' 

Larry  originaUy  mteh^ed  to  call  his  place  the 
Broadway  Bar,  hwt  ».  restaufant  ]^e  street 

opened  with  thai  name  before  he  did 
decided  on  the  present  siame,  fijgdring  that  spell- 
ing it.  with  a K would  hot  confuse  it  with  the 
well-known  night  club  in  New  York  €ity,  which 
spells  it  with  a C. 

None  of  the  girls  have  any  kkk  about  the'  way 
Larry  runs  the  plac&  He  doesn’t  get  sore  it  they 
come  in  a Jiltle  Jale,  and  they  can  eat  pretty 
nearly  all  they  want.  Most  of  the  girls  are  mar- 
ried to  servicemen  and  got  work  as  waitresses 
when  their  husbands  were  shipped  They  all  get 
letters  from  men  overseas.  Frahkie  used  to  get 
six  «r  seven,  letters  a week  but  found  she  couldn’t 
anawf^r  them  all  Now  she  corresponds  only  with; 
one  man  m Belgium,  writing  him  what  she  calls 
/’sisterly"  IcUerai 

While  Frankie  likes  soldiers  as  a group,  she  is 
devoted  to  the  Intantry.  Air  Force  men  and  ma- 
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M.U  MiMH.  Si  Ct--4hrankjeSmBner  is  » wallritaB 
in  an  Amy  town.  She  is  a nice-looking  girl, 
well  stacked,  with  light  brown  hair  that  she 
wears  in  a Irindl  of  pompadour.  She  is  tQ  years 
old  and  has  been  working  in  cafes  around  Fort 
Jackson  for  the  last  five  years.  When  the  history 
of  this  war  is  written,  the  hundreds  of.  girls  like 
Frankie  will  probably  never  be  consulted.  'Htis 
will  be  a grave  mistake.  Girls  like  fVankie  know 
as  much  about  the  Army  as  anyone.. 

Frankie  is  currently  employed  in  Columbia  at 
a popular,  though  respectable,  establishment 
called  Ls  Konga,  where  she  serves  food  and  drink 
io  a discriminating  soldier  clientele,  Matiga 
w not  a joint,  but  it  is  not  the  Waldorf-  A«rtbf>a 
either.  It  caters  almost  exclusively  to  solslim, 
particularly  enlisted  men  from  Jackson  and  the 
Columbia  Army  Air  Base.  Recently  it  has  been 
getting  a few  marines  from  a nearby  air  held* 
Frankie’s  Am  jt*b  was  at  the  Royal  Grill  near 
the  post,  but  she  has  also  worked  at  the  Sunrise 
Club,  Harvey’s  Cafeteria  and  behind  the  fountain 
at  Silver's  Five  and  Ten.  Most  of  these  places 
have  a soldier  trade  and  Frankie  is  a girl,  tiwpife 
the  various  crises  arising  from  these  two  faets, 
Frankie  still  likes  soldiers. 

‘They  don’t  mean  no  harm/’  <she  says.  ‘They 
jiist  lonesome.  They  come  in  here  and  try  to 
drink  their  troubles  away  and  then  wake  up  in 
the  morning  with  a headache  and  the  same  trou- 
bles. They  just  want  to  get  out  of  the  Army,  that’s 
all-  They  want  to  go  home/' 

The  reasons  Frankie  likes  soldiers  are  simple 
enough.  She  lihcii  pepple  and  soldiers  are  people. 
This  Conception  diRers  somewhat  from  that  in 
other  placib  fr^iihntied  by;  Ols,  where  soldiers 
are  only  suctea  Fra^  tries  to 

cheer  them  up  ai^  Is  as  poUte  as  she  can  be/ 

She  bis  » nlee  smile  and  isn’t  coy  with  it  She 
doesn’t  wear  mach  make‘*t4p,  hot  even  nail  polish, 
and  years  c!  hikme  ?wv?strt  ki^u'hio  ar.d  lahU* 
have  given  htr  o h-y.s  On  duty  she 

wears  low-h'Meted  and  b}y*:  uhifoTm,  Ail 

the  girls  Wear  iht  f which  tlsv? 

pay  $4.^..,  Kr^Tikh'  * sweater 

over  hers.  She  ail  -j^ghy  ih  .4  sweatet 
Frankie  4g  girl  and  has  always 

been  able  jdh  wh^  w‘»nied  lu,  .SrIic 

quit  most  ot  iW  jobe  heeau.se  she  got  bori-xl. 
She  feels  that  Sviirh  'jhuuld  be  inyLTeatifili.  Thi4  if, 
a feeUrtg  sh^r^d  Vy  other  people  4 hb  can’t, 

dp  a hell  of  h it  Fr&nJue  can  hecaa%- 

there  tea  t«day  hw  gnocf  wixitnrsses. 

She  has  m-Nvr  held  any  olhei  kind  of  job,  nnti 
there  is  nothine  much  etae  sin.-  would  like  to  vto, 
But  after  the  >he.  w'Pnliio  quit  work  and  lAv 
with  her  hi  viiirf  muyhe  gel 

maTfied.  hv  itjHtrv  guy  who  iike^ 

to  have  a gOftU  r,hf  w.ml.s  f wo  kjda  She 

has- a boy  «;  thn  posfi‘  but  say?  she 

doesn't  love  hun  :ir»d  th^  t hasn't  been  any  wlK 
of  marriage 

Frankie  hu?»  Fra  nee?  s.txd  Tcuby, 

with  whom  in  a rented  hf>tt.iv  on  iho 

edge  of  town.  Both  '4.steis.  ar»"  married  t.u  ser- 
vicemen. Frimkk  fiod  Ruby  ha\'e  always  wo*'ked 
together.  France?  hav  been  working,  at  La  Kongo 
for  the  last  iwo  uind  a.  half  years,  -and.  she  kept 
trying  io  ge*  Frsnikie  arid  Ruby  to  conie  there 
Finally  they  't  ome. 


likfi$--}r  &i  La  Konga.  She  makes;  it 
r week  plw:^  rii«>&ls,  &nd  tips  run  her  pay  up 
to  $35.  Sh^  2 P M.  to  midnighl-  three 

days  a 6 km.  to  rnidnighc  an 

alternate  nigMi:  Wht  n >h.e  doesn’t  have  to  g4)  u> 
work  uaMl  .%  coroes  to  wwn  ;md  goes 

shipping  Ur  ;rrawtei.  She  secs  u tot  of 

movies  and  ^ pictures  best.  ,Hev 

favorite  Hp&mhrey  8ogl»rt  and  Spencv'.- 

Tracy.  .^he  c/.Uer-slfatuig,  or 

dAr^tpg  M ^ which  U-  about  si x 

mtt  toW^itl  , ajr  bairt, 

Th®  work  aV  LU  is  not  hard,  -aUnfM^rh  a 


frowkie  prvpuies  to  drttw  lw<fi  ot  to/Kv*^m»  hsw 
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The  sergeant  sai4:  “Damn  it,  inre’re  att  too 
close  here.  Hell|  our  alternate  positions  are 
ly  bn  top  pT  each  other,** 

“We're  ohay,’*  fiushy-Hair  said,  **U  they  4o 
throw  anything  against  us  it’ll  on^  be  machine 
j^ns. ...  !>ook,  that  atuff  about  the  bees,  that  was 
the  truth?” 

^*Sure.  1 raiae  thern.^ 

*Tt  sounds  bad/' 

’’What’s  bad  about  itt** 

“Well,  it’s  hke  the  ^NTam,”  Bushy-Hair  aaid> 
The  sergeant  looked  o^r  him.  “Now  what’s 
bees  got  to  do  with  the  Gennims?’’ 

‘The  same  set-up.  like  fascisih.  Hie  worker 
bees  as  slavi^  without  any  feelings,  the  one 
Rueen  bee  ruling  Ukc  a dictator,  the  drones  liv- 
ing their  foolish  short  useless  lives,  like  nobles 
and  princes." 

•That's  one  way  to  look  at  it/’  the  sergeant 
said  in  his  nasal  voice, 

*'Vou  don’t  see  what  I mean.  It  nature  made  a 
plan  like  that,  then  it  would  seem  as  if  fasclam 
is  a Qataral  thing,  not  a man-*made  evil.  It’s  like 
^well  as  if  it  was  meant  to  .be,’' 

The  sergeant  laughed.  “Next  youTl.  be  having 
the  Germans  making  honeyl"  . : 

“Damn  it,  I'm  serious.  lt*s  bad.  nature  working 
like  that,’’ 

“Don't  let  it  upset  you,"  Nasal  said.  “Nature 
don’t  do  anything  wrong.  ITirst  off,  all  animals 
don’t  live  like  that,  so  it's  not  a general  plan  dr 
anything,  except  for  the  bees— and  there  ain’t 
many  b^s.  Sure^  the  bees  are  a part,  of  nature, 
but,  hell,  what  to  do?  They  only  make  honey  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  There's  no  glory  or  power 
there;  they  don’t  invade  or  kiU  or-— 

“But  their  own  set-up  is  like  HiDet’s? 
kill  the  drones,  they  work  like  slaves?” 

“If  you  had  ever  been  around  bees  you'd  know 
you  eah’t  jmmpare  Hitler  and  the  queen  bee.  It’s 
the  craziest  thing  I ever  heard!  the—--” 

The  sergeant  stopped  abruptly.  A thin  silence 
was  suddenly  around  them.  In  the  distance  they 


ty  Cpt  iiN  ZiNMERG 

ITAbt— The  sun  was  hot,  and  the  two  soldiers 
sat  beside  their  little  90-mm  mortar  and 
smoked  French  cigarettes.  The  bushy-haired 
soldier  said,  “This  is  nice  country,  but  it  don’t 
beat  the  way  things  grew  down  around  Naples 
and  Anxio.” 

The  sergeant  was  tall  and  lean,  nearly  SO,  He 
said:  “About  ail  they  got  in  Italy  is  giK>d  soiL 
What  time  is  it?”  Bis  voice  was  thin  and  nasal. 

“Not  even  10  o’cloek.  Think  theyTl  come  up 
ibis  road?” 

“I  don’t  know/’  the  nasal  one  said,  “but  with 
a battery  of  mortars  zeroed  in— hot  damn!”  He 
nodded  toward  the  hill-  They  were  dug  in  at  the 
foot  of  a small  hill,  and  the  other  side  sloped 
down  to  an  old  bill  fairly  good  dirt  noad. 

The  bushy-haired  soldier  grinned.  “Be  some 
— — He  suddenly  punched  the  air,  *‘Jeear^  a 
goddam  bee?” 

A large  dark  bee  bumd  around  them  and  flew 
on.  The  soldier  laughed,  “Hey,  maybe  there’s 
some  honey  around  here?’’ 

“Naw,  that’s  a bumble  bee,”  the  sergeant  said. 
‘’They’re  silly  bastards.  Fool  Atnund  aH  summer, 
then  dig  into  the  ground  lor  t^e  winter  and  most 
times  freeze  to  death  ” 

“Where’s  the  honey  come  In?” 

The  sergeant  smiled  wisely,  /’if ol  frctoi  a b«m-= 
ble  bee,  you  damn  city  slicker.  Don’t  you,  know 
about  bees?” 

“If  you  mean  did  my  old  mah  tett  me  the  story 
of  the  birds  and  the  bees  When  T was  a kid,  ’we 
learn  it  sooner  and  different  where  I come  from.” 
“Back  on  ray  farm  in  Missouri/’^  the  sergeant 
said,  “I  used  to  raise  bees — ^for  my  own  MSe- 
Thcy ’re  pretty  interesting.  They  have  one  female 
— a queen  bee-r— and  about  15  drones  ajid  thou- 
sands of  workers.  The  queen  bee— 

“What  a life  she  must  have!” 

“Only  the  drones  can  be  her  roate/lbe  workr 
ers  don't  have  ahy  sex,  and  the  drones  don’l 
work.  They’re  sort  hi  like  studs.  Once  a year  the 
queen  picks  a nuite.  Tbey\s*^  &he  flies  as  high  as 
she  can  and  ti\e  llfst  drone  to  leacb  her  becomes 
the  niaie.  Then  the  worker  bees  cut  off  the  wings 
of  the  other  drones  and  throw  them  out  to  i^e. 
They  do  that  to  the  queen's  mate  when  he’s  done 


Nasal  shook  his  head. 

Here’s  someDilng  else,  S<^  *8®*  are 

hatched  and  a new  queen  and  tones  and  work- 
ers come  emt,  they  drive  the  old  bunch  out.  I 
just  leave  an  extra  hive  afound.  and  they  move 
into  that  ” 

“This  isn’t  a gag?” 

*'AWr  what  would  you  know?  Vob  think  honey 
is  made  in  a supermarket^ 

The  bushy>^haired  soldier  toought  for  a second, 
“Suppose  a lot  of  queens  are  born?” 


The  sergeaiYt  carefully  crushed  his  eigaretle 
against  his  shoe. “They  seem  to  regulate  that 
Ju^l  cate  female  is  hatched,  about  a dozen  or  so 
droits  and  the  rest  are  workers.  If  the  queen  is. 
kiJt^  the  hive  goes  to  hell;  workers  won't  make 
honey,  ’they  won’t  work,  either,  till  a male  is 
selected  and  the  other  drones  are  killed.*’ 

*‘^And  they  can  regulafe  how  many  of  each  are 
to  be  born?” 

“Welt^  I doaT  know  if  they  regulate  it,  but  it 
comesbut  that  way,  somehow;” 

They  were  , silent  for  a moment,  the  sergeant 
lighting  another  ci^fet  te.  Several  hundred  yards 
a way>  and  ;to"the  rear  of  them,  a soldier  stood  up 
and  stretched. 


heard  the  low  roar  of  a motor  convoy.  Tbe  ser- 
geant said  quickly,  ^’My  God.  the  dopes  are  com- 
tog  down  ihe  road!” 

SusHyrHair  slar^  at  the  direction  from  w^bicr) 
the  noise  came,  as  if  could  see  torough  tlje 
hiii.  Then  he  said  slowly  “‘Yeah,  tbe/re  ctmiing. 
Gome  on,  come  on,  you  jjeddam  queen  boesr’ 


with  his  mating  too. 
“You  kidding?” 
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vent  such  mail  from  being  destroyed  as  unde- 
liverable in  accordance  with  postal  regulations. 
Pvts.  Gold  and  Barrett  have  been  affixing  for- 
warding postage,  paid  for  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  whenever  the  material  is  likely  to  reach 
the  soldier  overseas. 

Fort  Sumner  AAF,  N.  Mex. — Give  Pvt.  James 
Mertz  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  time  and  he’ll  effect  a 
complete  ishift  of  the  stray-cat  population  of 
Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex..  to  Albuquerque.  Mertz  is  a 
truck  driver  and  every  Friday  he  takes  a load  of 
salvage  bones  to  a rendering  company  in  Albu- 
querque. He  stops  at  Santa  Rosa  to  inspect  his 
truck,  then  w'hen  he  unloads  it  in  Albuquerque 
he  almost  always  finds  a stray  cat  that’.s  hitch- 
hiked from  Santa  Rosa  with  the  bones  as  the  lure. 

Don't  Wash  Me  Out 

ScoM  Field,  III. — The  men  of  Squadron  O are 
singing  a parody  on  “Don’t  Fence  Me  In”  called 
“Don’t  Wash  Me  Out.”  The  lyrics  were  written 
by  Pvt.  John  P.  Bond: 

Oh  give  me  time,  lots  of  time 
With  the  earphones  on  my  head — 

Don't  wash  me  out. 

Oh,  let  me  pass  all  my  checks 
And  the  quiz  kids  that  I dread — 

Don't  wash  me  out. 

Let  me  be  with  my  gal  when  I'm  at  my  leisure. 
Forget  about  code  and  that  procedure, 

Wash  me  back  forever  but  I ask  you  please,  sir. 
Don't  wash  me  out. 

Just  let  me  stay  in  the  Air  Corps — 

I don’t  want  the  Infantry; 

In  my  old  bomber  let  me  wander  over  yonder 
Till  I see  the  enemy. 

I want  to  fly  to  the  front  where  the  war  com- 
mences, 

Di-di-dah-di-dit  till  I lose  my  senses. 

I can’t  look  at  foxholes  and  I can’t  stand  trenches — 
Don't  wash  me  out! 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

tcribvr  and  hov*  changsd  your  addrvti,  um  thn  coupon 
togothor  with  tho  mailing  addroit  on  your  latott  YANK 
to  notify  ut  of  tho  change.  Mail  H to  YANK,  Tho  Army 
Wookly,  205  Ea«t  42d  Stroot,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y..  and 
YANK  will  follow  you  to  pny  part  of  tho  world. 


Lt.  Finer  Muhonen  (left)  and 
S/Sgt.  Gerald  Bowles  (right) 
with  Lt.  Gerald  N.  Mahaffey 
after  flight  pictured  in  sketch. 


Columbia  AAB  Pilot  Has 
Wild  Ride  in  the  Sky 

Columbia  AAB,  S.  C. — The  pilot  of  a B-25  is  alive- - 
today  and  his  co-pilot  and  engineer  have 
been  recommended  for  the  Soldier’s  Medal  as  a 
result  of  a 20-minute  tug  of  war  with  a para- 
chute high  over  South  Carolina  while  the  three 
were  on  a routine  flight. 

2d  Lt.  Gerald  N.  Mahaffey  of  Represa,  Calif., 
turned  the  controls  over  to  2d  Lt.  Einer  Muhonen 
of  Westminster,  Mass.,  and  started  back  to  the 
upper-turret  compartment  when  his  back-type 
parachute  unexpectedly  tripped  and  relea^d  the 
pilot’s  upper  escape  hatch.  Tbe  parachute  flew 
out  and  "blossomed,”  jerking  Mahaffey  through 
the  hatch  and  wedging  him  there.  Muhonen, 
seeing  what  happen^  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  swung  his  arm  in  an  arc  and  grabbed  Ma- 
haffey by  the  foot. 

S/Sgt.  Gerald  Bowles  of  Sunnyside.  N.  Y., 
veteran  engineer-gunner  of  52  missions  in  the 
CBI,  was  attracted  by  the  lurching  of  the  plane 
and  investigated.  He  found  Mahaffey  unconscious 
and  turning  blue  in  the  face.  With  Muhonen’s  aid 
Bowles  twisted  Mahaffey  around  so  he  could 
catch  his  breath,  but  when  Mahaffey  partially 
recovered  consciousness  he  only  added  4o  their 
problem  by  trying  to  kick  himself  free. 

If  Muhonen  and  Bowles  had  let  Mahaffey 
bail  out,  there  was  a possibility  that  he  would 
have  been  thrown  against  the  tail  assembly  and 
killed.  The  alternative  was  to  hold  on  to  him  and 
try  to  land.  Bowles  wrapped  his  arms  around  one 
of  Mahaffey’s  legs  and  braced  himself  against 
the  side  of  the  plane.  Muhonen  clenched  the  other  • 
foot  with  his  left  hand  and  flew  the  plane  with' 
his  right.  MSihaffey  was  semiconscious  and  out 
of  the  plane  from  the  knees  up. 

The  control  tower  was  radioed  for  right  of  way 
to  land,  but  the  chute,  billowi^  in  the  plane’s 
slipstream,,  made  landing  difficult.  Muhonen 
finally  managed  to  set  the  plane  down  on  the 
third  try.  Medical  corpsmen  and  doctors  who 
were  standing  by  took  Mahaffey  to  the  hospital. 
After  his  bruises  and  lacerations  were  treated 
he  was  able  to  return  to  duty.  • 


EMBARRASSING  MOMENT 

Lockbourne  AAB,  Columbus,  Ohio.— Pfc.  Clara 
I Adams  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa  , who  supervises  the 
repair  and  alteration  of  Gl  clothing  for  the  QM 
here,  appreciates  the  expression,  “Was  my  face 
red?”  A member  of  the  permanent  party,  feeling 
the  return  of  his  clothing  was  overdue,  hailed  Pfc. 
Adams  on  o crowded  base  street  and  bellowed, 
"Hey,  Sis,  when  do  I get  my  pants  ^ack?” 


before  a stiff  breeze,  too  carefree  to  have  a 
thought  of  his  course,  when  darkness  overcame 
him.  A Coast  Guard  patrol  boat  also  overcame 
him.  He  had  sailed  20  miles  south  of  the  Mexican 
border,  which  is  way  outside  the  limits  for 
pleasure  craft. 


Comp  Whooler,  Go. — The  Public  Relations  Of- 
fice has  completed  a survey  of  the  WAC  person- 
nel’s post-war  plans.  An  overwhelming  majority 
said,  “Housewife.” 


Rapid  City  AAB,  S.  Dak. — First  “casualty"  of  the 
urrent  campaign  on  military  courtesy  here  was 
Pvt.  Edith  H.  Coulter  of  Worcester,  Mass.  She 


was  admitted  to  the  station  hospital  after  she  dis- 
located her  right  shoulder  saluting  a second  lieu- 
tenant in  Rapid  City. 

Army  Recruiting,  Detroit,  Mich.  — Sgt.  Estelle 
Deason,  Wac  on  duty  here,  received  a letter  from 
Pvt.  George  Ginsky,  stationed  at  Camp  Cooke, 
Calif.  Instead  of  the  word  “Free”  Ginsky  had 
written  “Thanks”  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  the  envelope.  It  got  through  the  post  office 
without  a hitch.  -s  Sgt.  GORDON  CROWE. 


OfP  Limits  Nautically 

DibbU  Gonorol  Hospital,  Monlo  Park,  Calif. — Life 
has  held  some  hectic  experiences  for  S/Sgt.  An- 
gelo Mattei,  now  a patient  here.  He  was  a ser- 
geant pilot  in  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force 
before  the  U.  S.  entered  the  war  and  as  an  AAF 
gunner  he  has  seen  service  in  almost  every 
theater.  But  his  hobby  most  of  his  26  years  has 
been  sailing,  so  during  a 90 -day  extended  leave 
to  his  home  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  he  obtained 
clearance  from  the  Navy  to  cruise  along  the  coast 
in  his  trim  little  sloop.  He  was  logging  good  time 


Goodfellow  Field,  San  Angelo,  Tex. — To  S/Sgt. 
Homer  M.  Chance  goes  the  distinction  of  having 
been  assigned  to  this  field  a shorter  time  than 
any  other  GI.  He  arrived  here  from  the  Inde- 
pendence (Kans.)  Army  Air  Field  one  night, 
was  processed  next  morning  and  was  on  his  way 
to  the  radio  mechanics’  school  at  Sioux  Falls, 

S.  Dak.,  that  night.  Sometimes  the  Army  works 
fast  its  wonders  to  perform. 

Camp  Boalo,  Calif. — ^Through  the  hands  of  Pvt. 
Cecelia  Gold  and  Pvt.  Johnny  Barrett,  locators 
in  the  Beale  post  office,  passes  a lot  of  third-class 
mail  addressed  to  soldiers  now  overseas.  To  pre- 
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g |Affcw  21  doyt  for  change  of  oddrais  to  bacema  alTact^« 

OF  MICHIGAN 


Sgf.  Ralph  Stein  reports  bp  the 
sad  (ondition  oi  railroad  travel 
these  days  hack  home.  Like  the 
sergeont^s  sketches,  it  seems  to 
be  somewhat  slightly  contused. 


■?«y  tv  ique^sze  in  with  hoys,  iMny. 


*1  don't  Kotn  what  the  fkkot  soys,  tf 
atiH  iook  ifko  o atfBortfiihhr  to  mej' 


KM 


‘1  wanttd  ppacake*  for  btoakfostt  but  it  looks  tike  I'll 
be  9ehin^  ehkkmn  rforfoettes  for  supper  inttead.' 


Callt«  iiwrlililii. 

Mia  S.  Fanfewt  aatf  r— laa«< 

. arilMwy  naawi. 

■AIM  EDIT*«IAL  OFFICE 
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IM  ■■aajlag  ESWv.  Sat.  J 

‘ OkratWr.  SaL  I 

. turn  NafciCr.  i 
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WA^S. 

NU  TC. 

ITOH.  SaL  Namtt  m ~ 

SaL  «a^  auiv. 

Wl  AAF:  SaL  r ^ “ 

SaL  ES  Caaalralif.  iST:  S 

sC  Cwpa:  Sat.  Saal  LaWtt.  AAF;  SfL  ANw 
eJCv.  AAF:  SaL  Nfa  Kaav  AraS.:  Wm. 
RaSart  MaRHaa.  SI#.  Caiw:  S«i.  NaWS^ 
■artla.  ML:  Fti.  Fat  CaSav.  AAF;  CaL 
MaaarS  RatiaaWr.  CA;  Ffk  RaaM  WSMmM^ 
AAF:  r«L  RaaM  Naraar.  Eaar. 

RRITAIH.  Sal.  Oaffia  L.  Maraw.  CA:  SaL 
Saafcriaa  VaAfSIN.  CA:  SaL  JaSa  Saatt. 
Ea^.;  SpL  Cart  taSima.  AAF:  S«L  Ffaaala 
OarSa.  ^F;  Cat.  Rak  CiMlaa.  CA:  CaL 
CAaaari  AaWHai.  M.;  FW.  Taa  Flaaawy. 

ANSTRALIA-FNILIFFIHCS.  SOL  LMaalti 
LaaSa^  AAF;  SaL  CSarlaa  NaMa.  MML:  SaL 
DatWfka  RaraaML  OCWL:  SfL  OMi  Naalay. 
AAF:  Sat.  izrla  8L  Saaraa.  laf.;  CpL  Naiar 
Wraaa.  Sla.  Carpa;  SaL  Cliataa  O.  FaMa. 
caor.:  CaL  JaSa  WaLaai.  MaS.;  Warala 
Faaia.  Ciw.:  CaL  Jaa  SlataaaM.  Ea^.;  SaL 
NaSart  MaWIHa-.  FA:  FW.  Nala  Urwmtr.  «F: 
CaL  Fraak  J.  Haak.  OCm.;  SaL  Naaar  W. 
Cmmm,  OCm.:  SaL  Jaak  F.  Caaaa.  M«L: 
SaL  Uaaal  WaRML  MML. 

central  F4CIFIC.  SaL  Larry  MaMaaaa. 
CA;  FW.  Saaraa  Naraa.  Sla.  Carpa;  Fla.  Jaka 
0.  Anaatrara.  lat.:  Sat.^  NaaS.  laf.:  CpI. 
Jaam  SaMa.  AraL;  SaL  N.  N.  ONpkaal. 
Cav.:  SaL  mm  Yaaaa.  laf.;  CpL  TaS  Nar- 
raaa.  DCllL;  Caaaa  WvSa  SFIa  (FR).  USCSR; 
Oaa  Waraaa  Via,  NSCSR:  Varaaa  N.  Rakarta 
Sla.  USNR:  Waaaa  C.  Faalak  CFkaW.  USNR: 
CpI.  Laa  Wibaa.  Sla.  Carpa. 

■ARIANAS.  CpI.  Ta«  CNrlaa.  NCm.; 
SaL  Oil  Farrla.  AAF;  Spt.  iaak  Rapa.  OCML: 
S^^M  Skaaara.  AAF;  Fla.  ImMm  Srap. 

lAtV.  Sal.  Narry  Slaaa.  AAF;  Sal.  Aaoaal 
tak.  AAF;  SaL  Oaa  FaHar.  AAF;  CpI.  Saarpa 
arratt.  AAF;  Flk  Ira  Fraaawa.  Car.:  Fla. 


"Combat  Uniform" 

Dear  Yank: 

In  a recent  Mail  Call  I read  that  T-3 
Henry  Giutioirez  has  a grand  idea  of  a 
new  dress  uniform  for  combat  soldiers 
(OD  Ike  jacket,  dark  green  trousers, 
paratrooper  boots  and  a dark  green  cap). 

If  this  Joe  likes  paratrooper  boots  so 
damn  well,  why  can't  he  join  the  outfit 
and  earn  them?  And  that  also  goes  for 
all  the  other  non  jumpers  who  sport  ’em. 
Which  brings  up  the  question — why  can’t 
men  who  have  earned  the  right  to  wear 
them  get  them  for  blood  or  money? 

The  boots  are  here  in  the  ETO,  be- 
cause rve  seen  more  on  nonjumpers  re- 
cently than  I have  on  people  who  have 
earned  the  right 

trkOM  -Pvt.  N.  G.  MNSNAW 

Dear  Yamk: 

1 would  like  to  inform  T-3  Giutienrez 
where  he  can  get  a distinguished  uni- 
form like  he  describes.  My  boy.  all  you 
have  to  do  when  you  get  back  to  the 
States  is  to  apply  to  volunteer  vour  ser- 
vices in  an  outfit  knoam  as  the  Para- 
troops. The  Parachute  School  win  then 
decide  whether  you’re  man  enough  to 
make  five  jumps  and  sweat  out  the 
schooL  If  you  are.  you  will  get  your  hat 
jacket,  pants  and  paratrooper  Ixiots — all 
free  of  charge. 

-Pfc.  NOMY  SOSNOWSKI 

Dear  Yank: 

The  troopers  have  to  sweat  blood — and 
plentjr— just  to  get  to  wear  a pair  of 
those  boots  to  work  in.  Now  we  find  that 
every  damn  outfit  has  them,  practically 
for  the  asking.  I had  a buddy  (since  lost 
in  Holland)  who  seriously  injured  his 
ankle  in  the  jump  in  Holland  because 
he  had  only  a pair  of  Infantry  combat 
boots,  which  don’t  support  anything  ex- 
cept your  pants  legs.  Others  I know  of  • 
went  in  in  GI  shoes. 

I have  a pair  of  boots  now.  I have 
paid  nearly  two  pounds  trying  to  get 
and  keep  ’em’ fixed  so  1 can  wear  ’em 
just  for  dress — I nearly  had  to  go  AWOL 
one  day  to  get  them  repaired  from  the 
ruining  I gave  ’em  in  Holland.  Just  be- 
tween us  old  troopers,  I am  damn  fed 
up  with  seeing  our  jump  jackets* and 
boots  on  anybody  but  troopers.  Anyone 
who  wears  what  he  doesn’t  earn  is  just 
plain  chicken. 

iritoim  -€x~505mr 

Dear  Yank: 

...  1 can  see  enough  service  ribbons 
on  the  guys  [who  have  been  in  combat] 
that  have  r^umed  to  make  me  wilt 
with  shame  for  being  a GI  4-F.  We  think 
that  T-3  Giutienrez  is  asking  too  much 
for  the  following  reasons:  first  of  all. 
they  are  allowed  to  wear  combat  rib- 
bons, which  is  strictly  taboo  to  State- 
side troops;  second,  he  is  asking  for  a 
privilege  granted  to  our  officers  by  want- 
ing uniforms  to  correqiond  to  theirs; 
third,  he  is  asking  for  the  privilege  to 
wear  paratrooper  boots  and  diat  is  kick- 
ing the  troopers  right  in  the  teeth.  . . . 

Co«iF  MockoU,  N.  C.  -T-5  PAUL  t.  SMITH* 
*AIm  mrmN  kf  12  mOmn. 

Dear  Yank: 

...  I suggest  that  those  who  would  like 
to  be  distinguished  simfdy  parade  the 
streets  with  one  of  those  ”xat  at  joc’s” 
signs  reading:  “I  have  been  In  combat.” 

It  would  serve  the  purpose  and  save  the 
War  Departmrat  the  time  and  expense 
of  designing  the  zoot  suit 
Alarionos  -M/S0.  LOWS  W.  lOWMY* 

*Alw  aigmmd  kf  atktr  ERL 
Dear  Yank: 

...The  only  reason  a fellow  would 
want  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  un- 
fortunate GIs  that  couldn’t  go  and  fight, 
is  that  he  is  either  a braggart  or  thinks 

himself  better  than  his  buddies. 

T-3  Giutienrez  sounds  like  one  of  the 
fellows  that  put  wrinkles  in  their  hats 
after  they  have  completed  50  missions 
to  the  UTO.  Why  doesn’t  he  ask  his  CO 
for  a campaign  ribbon  for  the  typhoid 
shots  he  has  received?  Tm  sure  if  he 
had  a lot  of  medals  the  people  would 
notice  him,  and  that’s  what  he  wants, 
isn’t  it?  . . . 

Most  GIs  don’t  care  if  they  have  to 
walk  around  in  fatigues.  They  don’t  want 
to  show  up  their  buddies:  all  they  want 
is  to  go  back  home  and  enjoy  the  peace- 
ful life  they  want  to  live.  . . . 

Atemnnon  l$/and  -CpI.  A.  H.  tKSKAU 


"Well,  wofll  At  long  lost  here  comes  oor  relief  columnl" 


— P(c.  Tom  Flannery 


This  Week's  Cover 


^ONG  Ik.  toJ.  »»■.  a EM. 

boy  givet  ihe  fomovs  Ctiinei#  good- 
luck  groelieg  to  o convoy  truck  towing 
o 75-niin  pock  kowitzor.  Soe  pogo«  8, 
9 ond  10  for  o picture  story  of  tbo 
first  convoy  by  Sgl.  Dove  tkhordion. 
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Dear  Yank: 

. . . And  another  thing — we  are  getting 
pretty  damn  fed  up  with  the  rear-eche- 
lon emnmandos  who  write  absurd  letters 
comi^laining  because  we  receive  jump 
pay.  Let  me  remind  them  that  they  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  go  earn  that 

^'fhis  hospital  is  filled  with  men  who 
were  in  combat,  and  all  agree  that  T-3 
Giutienrez  should  attend  OCS  to  get  his 
Eisenhower  jadiet  and  dark  green  pants. 
Sonto  Fo,  N.  Afox.  -9v«.  O.  W.  ALF080 

Sweets  for  the  Sweet 

Dear  Yank: 

I have  been  reading  a great  many 
suggestions  from  all  sorts  of  deep  think- 
ers and  also  statesmen  on  “What  Shall 
We  Do  With  Germany?” 

Well.  I have  a suggestion  too.  Here  it 
is:  Start  an  ASTP  for  dentists.  Then, 
when  we  have  about  50,000  pretty  fair 
dentists  (they  don’t  have  to  be  too  high- 
ly skilled),  send  them  into  Germany. 
Make  it  compulsory  for  aU  German  citi- 
zens who  have  never  been  in  a Nazi 
concentratiOD  ounp  to  report  to  an 
ASTP  dentist  These  dentists  will  drill 
boles  in  all  the  teeth  of  all  these  Ger- 
mans. Then  these  dentists  will  fill  these 
cavities  with  rock  candy.  Then  they  will 
put  a cap  on  all  these  teeth. 

Gvnnony  -T/SgL  AMOS  W.  SCHMIDLAFf 


Surplos  Property 


Dkar  Yank: 

tJnder  the  method  in  effect  now  for 
the  disposition  of  surplus  Government 
property,  the  GIs  are  not  getting  fair  or 
just  treatment. 

When  our  greetings  arrived,  we  were 
forced  to  sacrifice  our  personal  property, 
such  as  automobiles,  radios  and  con- 
struction equipment  to  dealers  fmr  what- 


ent  system. 


could  get.  Now.  under  the  pres- 
only  au^rized  dealers  can 


bid  on  surplus  equipment  They  get  it 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  resell  it 


at  the  top  ceiling  price.  It  Bccms  to  me 
that  the  GIs  should  have  first  fhirfTT  at 
this  surplus.  There  is  a lot  of  dUEerence 
tetween  paying  Uncle  Sam  ffiOfi  for  a 
jeep  and  jpaying  some  dealer  from  ^KN) 
to  $1,000  for  the  same  merchaml&M. 

I think  that  the  serviceman  should  get 
a chance  to  look  over  this  equi|nicnt  in 
advance  of  the  day  it  is  pot  up  for  pub- 
lic bidding.  If  certain  equipment  meets 
with  the  prospective  Gl-buyer’s  approv- 
al, I believe  he  should  be  allowed  to 
purchase  the  same  at  the  lowest  asking 
price.  If  the  individual  can  make  a down 
payment  of  OE»e-third  the  purchase  price 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  can’t  all^te 
a certain  amount  from  his  or  her  pay  to 
retire  the  balance.  After  the  service 
personnel  has  had  a fair  chance  at  pro- 
curing what  they  want,  the  bafonry  can 
then  be  auctioned  off  to  the  dealers. 
fort  Som  Hoottom,  loju  -T/5  HAntT  L FOX 

Golden  Alaska 

Dear  Yank: 

For  too  long,  and  altogether  too  often, 
Tve  been  reading  articles  dealing  with 
AlaAa,  “God’s  gift  to  the  ex  eerviccinan 
and  would-be  farmer-entrepreneur.'* 
Isn’t  it  tiipe  we  considered  a few  facts? 

J)  The  laiMl  “up  there”  is  either 
swampy,  frozen,  rockv  or  verticaL  There 
are  probably  fewer  than  100  real  farms 
in  Alaska’s  500JM0  square  miles.  Why? 
There  were  two  toams  of  5.000  peojHe. 
three  towns  of  about  3.000  people  and 
five  or  six  places  populated  from  500 
to  1,000  pe^[>le.  Besides  these  there  arc, 
of  course,  srnall  fishing  villages  and  trad- 
ing posts,  etc.,  but  these  are  scattered 
over  an  area  11  times  larger  than  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.  Isn’t  it  reasonable  to 
suspect  something  amiss  with  this  “Gold- 
en Land?” 

2)  Transportation  to  and  within  the 
Territory  hardly  exists. 

3)  Markets  for  produce,  or  as  sources 
of  supply,  are  remote,  small,  scattered 
and  rare. 

4)  Prices  are  half  again  as  great  or 
even  double,  those  found  in  the  States. 

5)  Summer  is  about  21k  months  long, 
with  a week  on  each  side  during  whia 
winter  comes  or  leaves,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  saying  is  that  there  are  two  sea- 
sons in  Alaska — winter  and  the  Fourth 
of  Juljr.  And  with  summer  come  the 
rains,  incessant  in  places,  and  the  mos- 
quitoes and  gnats  swarming  by  the  mil- 
lions in  all  places.  And  then  comes  win- 
ter— long  months  of  bitter  cold,  dark- 
ness. snow,  wind  and  idleness. 


I ( 


FI 

II 


the  short 
dustry  » 
busineoi  i 
much  greater 
above  Held*-  ^ 

It  would  be  fi>  THE  BRIDGE 

r*mlii  *hM  * this  bridge  across  the  Rhine;  some 

bSf  girders,  linkino  shor#» 
home  To  try  to  -I 
with  a noan."  evd 
from  the  first  ^ 
empty 

tune  wasted  — it  H 
Not  when  that  firs^ 
sinking  a shovel  im 
inches  of  fro®*^ 
ing  sujFpliea.  eoduh 
mate  and  insectr-f* 
don’t  go  up  there  ^ 
farm,  business  or  - 
any.  At  least  whatt 
for  sale. 

If  I present  a ra^ 

Aladu.  let  me  say  h« 
to  save  a lot  of  Gis 
ment  as  wdl  as  fim 
for  myself  and  my 
writing  this  letter— j 
-fw 


To  watch  the  tiny  daisies  dance 
Across  the  field. 

How  strange  to  think  that  vnn 


Why,  at  least  by  'alf-past  eight. 
She’s  not  content  with  sippin* 

Pints  of  mild  or  fancy  wine. 

Me  daughter  is  an  ea^er  lass 
And  not  for  wastin’  time. 

Me  great-great-great-aunt  Katey, 
Guv’ner,  what  a girl  was  she! 
She  took  to  drinkin’  bitter 

At  the  tender  age  of  three. 

But  at  the  age  of  ninety 

She  took  to  mild  and  gin. 

And,  sure  enough,  at  ninety-nine 
The  stuff  had  done  ^er  in. 


lo^fi-l  Cigatm 

Dear  Yank: 

As  I understand  iV. 
plies  are  available.  . 
the  Army  to  issue  on- 
rettes  every  day  to  e^ 
area.  That  is  enough 
any  reasonable  dogfac 
about  it  U that  is  the  ^ 
do  the  authorities  in  cr 
aging  of  field  rations  r 
ages  of  10  dgare^  tl 
tO-in-1  ration? 

In  the  Philippine  ca 
talioo  operated  behiiH 
for  II  days.  During  ti> 
supplied  by  air  drop 
went  to  the  Japs  beer 
perimeter.  As  a coam 
always  short  of  ration 
riod.  We  bore  the  hun* 
plaint  because  every  r 
were  doing  everything 
ble  to  get  supplies  to 
But  it’s  hard  to  realii. 
a drag  on  a cigarette 
dogger  under  those  cod 
then,  our  disgust  upon 
our  few  10-in-ls  to  dis 
ages  of  cigarettes.  The- 
dozen  items  in  the  10-i 
be  cut  down  slightly  to 
full  packages  of  20  ctga 
ter  of  fact,  the  other  itf 
be  rearranged  in  such  * 
packages  of  cigarettes 
into  the  10-in-l  withoi 
food  ration. 

N«w  CofodMio  -0 

Red’Taped  Veteran 

Dear  Yank:  d 

Ji^  a suggestion  that,  i 
would  save  discharged  GIs 
inconvMience  and  a tew  d- 
mustering-out  pay. 

Being  a recently  discha 
December  last,  to  be  exaef 
‘O*"  ™y,oW  job  with  the  > 
Unrt  of  the  Treasury  Dii 

unrolled  I was  sent  a physic* 
bon  form  and  instructed  to  l 
cut«l  b,  . 

^ care. 

^ of  the  exandn 
victim!^ 

why  couldn  t each  diachan 

Nurses' ComiUoiirt 

Yank: 

<»  G 


riginal  fro 

^|lTY0FMI 


■ictww  atlMT  ■ 


■ tlilary  ratalattaa*. 
fi«M.  rvlaMc  4Mm 
ari«r  p*rat«ai«a  Im»  k«m  |fto<  t«r  Mck  Hm 
It  k*  f praktik.  Eallrt  c»«t«at»  t«»yr>kiH*C 
• »«5.  ky  M.  rrwkita  8.  Fankw^  tm4  mrlra«4 
ky  U.  8.  ailHwy 
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"Combat  Uniform" 

Dear  Yank: 

In  a recent  Mail  Call  I read  that  T-3 
Henry  Giutienrez  has  a grand  idea  of  a 
new  dress  uniform  for  combat  soldiers 
(OD  Ike  jacket,  dark  green  trousers, 
paratrooper  boots  and  a dark  green  cap). 
If  this  Joe  likes  paratrooper  boots  so 
n.«il  urkv  »^n't  Ka  inin  the  outfit 


Dear  Yank; 

. . . And  another  thing— we  are  getting 
pretty  damn  fed  up  with  the  rear-eche- 
lon commandos  who  write  absurd  letters 
complaining  because  we  receive  jump 
pay.  Let  me  remind  them  that  they  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  go  earn  that 
pay.  . . . 

This  hospital  is  filled  with  men  who 
were  in  combat,  and  all  agree  that  T-3 


at  the  top  ceiling  price.  It 
that  the  GIs  should  have  first 
this  surplus.  There  is  a lot  ( 
between  paying  Uncle  Sam 
jeep  and  paying  some  dealer 
to  gl.OOO  for  the  same  mere** 

I tUnk  that  the  serviceman 
a chance  to  look  over  this  « 
advance  of  the  day  it  is  | 
lie  bidding.  If  certain  i 
with  the  prospective  G1 
al,  I believe  he  should  be 
purchase  the  same  at  the  lo 
price.  If  the  individual  can  r- 
payment  of  one-third  the 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  < 
a certain  amount  from  1 ’ 
retire  the  balance.  Al 
personnel  has  had  a lai 
curing  what  they  waat 
then  be  auctionM  i 
fort  Smo  Homrtom,  Tea. 


This  Week's  C< 


^ONG  US.  ■»■»»  h 

boy  gives  the  foesout  Ch 
luck  greeting  to  o coneoy  ti 
a 75-Hun  pock  kowitzar.  So 
9 oad  10  for  o picture  ■! 
first  convoy  by  S|p.  Dove 
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Original  from 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


_ at  least  by  ^alf'^past  eijighi. 

She’s  not  eont^t  with  sippiii* 

Plots  of  loild  o)T  fancy  wihc* 

Me  daughter  is  so  eager  lass 
And  nog  iop  wastm^  time 

Me  great-great-great-aunt  Katey, 
Guv’ner*  what  a girl  was  she  f 
She  took  to  drinkin’  bitter 

At  the  tender  age  of  three. 

But  at  the  age  of  ninety 

She  took  to  mild  and  gin. 

And,  sure  enough,  at  nmety-mne 
The  stuff  had  done  Vr  in. 

Ho?  you’d  better  'ave  the  bitter 

*Tis  fit  for  neither  *&i 


THE  BMDG£ 

’There  was  this  bridge  acrciss  the  Rhine;  some 
steel 

In  form  of  girders,  linking  shore  to  sjiore 

In.  ordinary  fashion,  as  men  feel 

Most  bridges  do,  since  no  bridge  should  do  more; 

Yet  there  was  sdmathing-~probably  the  grim 

View  of  Teutonic  towers  at  each  end— 

,That  echoed  back  to  history’s  darkest  whim: 

A structure  with  an  omen  to  portend. 

What  sleiider  hinge  of  destiny,  this  span 
That  Will  stretch  out  forever  through  the  dark 
Which  man  created  for  his  follow  man^ 

The  Nazi  night;  pim«d  by  one  tremulous  spark 
That  gafoered  fury,  burstmg  info  flame 
To  cauterize  the  wounds  of  Nazi  sham«l 
AAnAC/prhndo^fh.  ktit#l  t.  CAMFBEU 

pmo  coNomom 

First  you  tak^  the  air  around  you  fo  the  woods 
that  do  abound. 

Then  you  .mbc  if  up  with  nothing  and  you  stake  it 
in  the  ground. 

And  yo.u  think  of  all  the  scout  knots  you  >v»re  ty- 
ing when  a boy,_ 

Then  you  tie  this  nothing  up  as  if  it  were  3' 
Christinas  jby. 

Now  you  waterproof  the  canvas  that  you  know 
jusk  isn’t  there, 

And  you  bring  the  sides  down  tautly  till  you’ve 
rigged  it  good  and  square, 

Then  you  bring  in  all  the  fixtures  requisitioned 
months  ago 

That  Were  promised  you  by  people  whom  you 

*^simn!v  hav*  1a  Vmnik.* 


To  watch  the  tiny  daisjes  dance 
Across  the  field. 

How  strange  to  think  that  you 
Who  loved  so  much 
The  gentle  rain  of  spring 
Cannot  now  feel  its  touch, 
While  I who  wait 
And  listen  for  your  call 
Must  cai'.ry  In  my  heart 
Unending  fa|i; 

N»w  Guutmo  ~S 


’Cause  youTl  ’ale  the  blo^y  mild. 

- „ “t  -zz  zzlttzz  ’2althy  man 
Nor  constipated  child. 

But  the  bitter  is  a royal  brew 
On  which  King  Henry  smiled. 

So!  you’d  better  ’avc  tbe  biiter 

’Cause  you’ll 'ate  . the  bloody  mild! 

-4/S*».  »Ot  VrUAfT  MUCNIOHT 

NOtAWAimS 

IWt  the  cold  rain  fall 

Of  foe  cofp^S  In -ttte.  traiTs  curves 

Where  the  outguard’s  first  shots  Hung  them. 

(Squeeze  the  trigger-  fooot  agkin-  at  the  brush; 

Be  certaizu  take  no  chances  witli  suicide 

Geenades  gripped  under  the  ^mupits.  ) 

Let  the  cold  rain  seep  again  through  muddy 
fatigues  . 

Of  the  singing  soldiers  splaWfod  dh  ihe^^:^]^ 
■truck  ^ 

Where  foe  trail  meets  the  new  American  road. 
Let  the  Americans  sing  and  joke  how  they  killed 
Tex^  and  Pole  and  Spaniard,  Assiniboih  and 
Swede. 

(Scar-foced  Texah  with  the  officer’s 
Btede,  and  foe  sliVted^  sing’) 

Let  us  singv  We  sttli  live;  et^wled  the  brush 

And  kept  silent  and  watched  all  night 


BALLADS  FROM  THE  BACK  ROOM 


The  Blaody  MfM 

Ho!  you'd  jitter  ’av€  foe  bitter 

you^n  ‘ate  foe  bloody  mild. 
yis  M Sar  ma$h€r ’e»Hky  amn 
Nor  constipated  cbffd 
But  the  bitter  is  a fc^al  brew 
On  whteh  King  Henry  smiled. 

Scft  you'd  better ’ave  foe  bitter 

'Cau^  yoiiTI ’ate  foe  bloody  mi W1 
Me  wife,  she  drinks  the  bitter 
-,1.  her  strength  to<i  wellT've  known, 
&he.s  dragged  the  Vross  the  threshold  . 

Like  I weighed  but  *aU  -a  stone 
ff  she’d  give  up  the  biUer 
^ l?or  the  mud/XteU  ycw.cbijm,. 


I’d  rule  ’er  Ul^  a 'usbond  should; 
Right ’eire---bcn&afo  roe  foumb. 

Me  daughter  goes  a 
A ^4^°  straight 

And  as  a beau  each  ev'ning. 


In  foe  black  jiungte.  Forgive  us  our  pride. 
Our  loud  laughter.  Lord,  at  the  thud 
When  a Japanese  warrior  hurtled  dead. 
Lord,  forgive  us  our  laughter;  we  still  live. 


“simply  have  to  know.^ 

And  though  you  do  not  have  them  and  you’re 
sure  they’ll  never  come. 

You  sit  your  fanny  on  them  just  to  keep  from 
looking  dumb;  . 

Next  you  call  your  section  leader  on  a phone  that 
doesn't  ring 

And  you  tell  him,  Very  calmly  you  are  set  for 
anything! 

MKNEY  AfXRIST 

l0  HAVm,  J9BS 

Cigarette  pour  papa. 

Cigarette  pour  , 

Gone  the  sava^  Gallic  fire 
Of  barbed  Wit  and  Latin  love, 

Gone  the  whtetld  ^pe  foe  jaunt. 

Gone  tiro  teri  in  this  gaunt 
Of  city  riractfied.’ 

Here  the  docks  that  once  gave  birth 
To  .flaunting  queens  of  sea. 

Point  gnarled  and  broken  strands  of  steel 
With.  pasMve  acctisaiiod  to  foe  skyv 

Ah,  gravestene  for  a continent; 

Ah,  marker  for  ten  miUioo  foaitei^  lsveit 
Look  ye  Well  and  ken, 

Here  foe  sword  of  Mars  was  sharpened. 

Here  the  sword  of  I>eath  was  forged, 

-4^  i T.  WATWtlg^^ 

HAUmjEDSPBmG 

How  strange  to  think  that  you 
Who  made  me  so  aware 
Of  every  living  thing 
Will  not  be  here  to  shar% 

The  spring; 

To- watch  the  blossoming 
Of  hedg^  and  of  trees. 

To  hear  the  blustering  wind 
Turn  to  a gentle  breeze 
Heavy  with  scent  of  lilacs; 

To  answer  with  a smile 
The  shy  and  friendly  glance 
<3f  pansies  as  we  hurry  past; 


CROSS 


PUZZLE 


ACftOSS 

1.  BooUz  snares 
B.  I^V.  : 

9.  Sttuano^i  riormjil 
)4,  Mwsk-Al  xMHnedy 
15.  r,i«ht  Ueam 
1».  ChUwh  law 
IT,  Ajr-raid  W«mfn« 
Custom 

IS  f^larCa  Qljenli;' 

».  Namteii 

52.  BorsM’d  fteBdeesr 
ts,  Regular  tnethoOh 
34.  roexeirt  : 

23.  Amtinatlv*  vote 
3*  J«i»  natyw  fnr 
CLw^li  ■ ■ 

27.  Jteock 
20  “Tof»s'' 

32.  niam  honoraWe 
Lfcbbr.V 

34.  nrusaUn  mouoLtaUis 
SB  k>«»erve 
40.  XrWn  rtVe  Slate 
41  BriHiabcy  of  effort 
43.  Maticums  destruc- 
tion by  fti'e 
45.  Tv  foodie 
4k  Cotnic^^lp  de- 
tecOve 

4«.  And  neither 

50.  AtfekteplnR  of 
AOOdS 

53.  A^imilates  , . 

51.  CoiUcm  ciom 

SS.  dvihan  lurlougii 
S9.  Svipipom 
€D.  Metai 

«l.  Old  f^eijch  unit  of 
mwsey 

fl®.  Badtty  nrgan 
<13.  yctnmlne  Cl. 


0*.  To  eradicate 

65.  To  fomn 
eatesiment 
ui  mnjKs 

66.  “The  Ifci- 

67.  Bpanish  Ml 

OOWtt 

1,  kn  ttsh 
trolley  ears 

2.  fJlecrricaT 
device 

3,  Zieclares 

4.  Cteahnesa 

S.Sopu 

6.  Muaicslf  in- 
atrumetilit 

T "At  — r* 

1.  Amerir««  • 
hUbnutm 

».  otvtr  who 


cleans  kUrts 
of  acam 

19.  To  »n  a ship 

n.  Poamve 

- termmat 
tZ.  Bird* 

IS.  Unmounted. 
J3.  Ittotumme- 
dan  prieat; 

22  LP^twr 
cdunter 
■ 34.,  ■Leciur'  : 

26.  Coun^w  in 
Irctend 
2t  . To  ream 
2*.  Part  at  V 
curve 
» Chum 
2t  Freedom 
front  War 
St.  Haunch 
■34,  Native  metal 


35.  Snare 
37.  Cf  Johna 
39.  Bracer 
42,  Flight-mark- 
ing iiuUets 
4*.  Town  in. 

Arizona 
47.  Fast 

49.  To  withdraw 

50.  To  berate 

51.  South 
American 
animal 

52.  Drab  Army 
Color 

53.  Shindig 

54.  Hebrew- 
month 

55.  Trunk 
5«,  To  scoff 

68.  Small  borttte 
90.  Number 


RRERI 


TOUT’D  ueV*»  kdb%  il  fteim  f he  why  foe 
dfoises  Jhejd  doy.s  (Ipuk  left)  but  one  of 
fiqrbpro  childhood  hopes  was  »o  be- 

comes A foetmpron  ski  {urnper.  Another  ambf- 
ften  W04  lu  'bk  t»t»  -actress,  Ip  that  she  seems 
70  hnyi^  foacte  good.  BorbOra  i$  20.  She  wos 
born  ?P  O.fovet,  Colo.  She  J«  5 foet  5 inches 
toffv  weigh*  T ICK  Hos  green  e-yes  d<id  auburn 
ho>>.  WerJatesf  pictures  for  OnlyetSal  ‘'Nighf 
tn  Pofbdise  ‘ oM  '^Here  Come  foe  Co-Bds  " 


YANK  7h»  Army  Wmmkly  m MAY  4,  1945 


marched  a smUing  hoy  named 

Agdifi  tht;  Shadow.  '‘SmUmn?’* 

’Don't  you  kmMf  >t  s not  mUilary  to  rniiPm^gM 
you  march?  You  can't  have  a parado  of 
3oldter4.  And  cut  out  that  hr^sr  end.-  wjHiBSiW 
you  mean  by  using  it  in  the  fii’st  place’ 
bav’ti  vul^tity  in  the  coi>y/'  ^ 

The  next  day  the  pfe  got  assigned  to  2M|h|| 
aod  ^lainien^  assistant  to  an  aged  ^mSKSKl 

rnixer  who  had  been  an  egg'Candler  in 
life.  He  just  mixed  OD  paint  ail  day 
happy  ever 

/ ; . ^t/ 1^.  lACtc  ymIm 

SPAINS  P47  ^ 

Heavim  and  earth  are  mating 

Olvv  T . shi  young  and  W lU  not  know  '^. 

Ws  day  man^ 

■ .^e^:v.jfgingniss'is\  ve^  ® 

Tl^  iiitT  dem  .'M 

Ohir^hM  Out  alt  Ride's  CiMOs^loda^;-  ,# 

I am  a dream  apar i;! 

ftmfeh^r  Gwtul  Hotpilpt:  ahf»  JOSfPHINE  FA4||||^ 

MALAftlA  M 

i dream 

Swe»’:*A.  und  mysterious, 

Of  clarklVfig  .'ihapes  m 
Reve  Uy  dtdlr  m 

In  lpR  cOhtinuoui<  hight 

• \ Of  rooi'^e. desire/ V ',  -^  2^' 

Only  .y.vm  i^ad  keep  nyi“  ■.^^; 

Trum  vae  fire. 

PH  SAMUfi  MAPAa|k 

The  chicken,  ro<i$i/'5!?;  i.vn:^  apd  brown, 

The  ftOvUor^v  ihr^e,  it*  tiagranre  balmy/^3K 

)g.eWibtr  da.«£-.^r-.-  ..  '*E. 

And  i get  rranks  and 

X.rfitfo«ifri.»d,  N M*K,:  ■ $ Hit,  AMMITON  MKM 


Public  Relations 

ONtot  upon  a time  there  was  a p£c  from  Colum- 
,bta  University  i«t’h  turned  his  hack  on  a 
good^s  T^Rabic  Supply  and  Mamtenartce  job  to 
take  A Relations,  He  yas 

icigned  to  a handsome  expensive  pri- 

vate d^fice.  In  the  desk  drawers  were  poxes  of 
new  rubber  bands,  cups  oi  paper  clips,  trays  of 
freshly  sharpened 'pencils,  stacks  of  bond,  onion- 
skin and  carbon  paper.  On  the  desk  was  a tooled- 
leather  plaque  with  his  name  engraved  do  it.  At 
his  left  was  a soundlcs.^  typewriter, 

“Ail  you  have  to  do  is  wmite  features  about  the 
Army  life/'  said  the  bo«. 

The  pfe  almost  ,-ciried,  He  was  so  Happy.  He 
went  right  to  a USD  ceftteT  where  he  observed, 
took  notes  and  hurried  back  tor  hts  desk  to  Write: 

' Gaiety  premileti  at  the  12th  Street  USO  taday 
when  piu-pong  tournaments  were  staged  betuseen 
sailors  and  saldiers  with  ftee  cokes  for  prizes^'' 
At  this  point  3%hadr>w  fcU  over  his  shoulder, 
aod  the  boss  said:  “Thai  won’t  do.  We  can't  have 
petfplC;  thinking  otir  armed  forcT-s  play  pmg-pong 
all  d«K  Besides*  it  isnH  a 

a .tournament  between  vnriousi,hfuHci^  at  the 
service,’  And  mcntlud  They  re  svumf- 
tinted  rmxed  wdh  V ^^  ^ / 

.Kapjcr'  ln  please  ihe  ptc  hurried  to  a pparby 
servtcC' club;  obseFVt'd  and  iigam  relorncd  ui  h if 
desk. 'pits  time  K 

"Vommanding  pri  me  mi  freest  at  the  Ri/«i?,??ircer 
:Sen^f\rc  Cenier  ii:She‘  hprittuom Vsf  OTrot^  pf^iewif 
■ maps  hud  -^hehu^  ai  bOok.v  whtch  e.tpln^n  ihe  jid~ 
■HHes.  Ht  hand-^-A  ':' : -'''■/■'  ’ 

,:; - He  :heram:cV'd  .-ShT^loW  ..aglfipv 

yrt^uJfjn' V use  ;lHe,  wvmi  'pt  mvt/  " sind-  the  bt^5- 
•ft’.>  apt  to  make  p'euple  think  uf.  prirhc,  mait 
beef,  yitd  wo  can d bavt‘  t.hat.  OtTui  the  tvame  ,ol 
;the  Street.  U siMJrids  too  much  like  Rbibe,-  And 
do  y<*u  trunk  it  wests  to  refer  do  a handsome'  a ftay 
nf  maps?  After  fill,  t hei;K$  a papi'V-(^>iisCf vaiii^n' 
program/'  ■ 

Twitching  himvousiv  Wilh  ambdicin  i*nd  eager- 
ness,  tbe  pfe  cbargvd  into  i he  fit r get  again. '.<iaw 
k-;?;maU  parade  of  reciiiiis  bcadihK  fm-  the  rermi- 
bkt:  ; h AT  the  tag  ! epd  of  ithe  iihe 

.sanHiciTd  a ha£less  youth?  who  wa;*  smiling  m 
though:  m^ipired.  The  pfe  feh  he  bad  the  perfect 
recruits  tnarebing.  inspired,  to’  join  tpe 
kliak/.pat^  the  hgppy  epap's  pic- 

• furc,  i^bt.3  running  inu^rvlevi'  ami  ran  back  to 
his  desk  to  wfiie; 

At  the  rear 


ATim  Win  COMM 

Shadowij^d  though  these  years  may  seem, 

. Blighted  though  these  days  appear; 

Time  wUl  come  when  wc  ihall  dream 
lOl  ihc  jt^s  of  yesteryear. 

In  that  tiftte/ yesteryear 

The  one  we  grlj^  abpdt.  today  / 

Fur  we  «hkll  kx»k  behind  and  see  . 

A highly  policed  l^r«awayv'  ;^^^  //  ^ ? 

A yaiwiitig  baby  pp  pur  knee 

And  two  >>r  three  umm  the  floor 

Will  ma ke  U3  thinfe  hoW  quie Uy  / ^^  ^ ^ 
Siiadio^i  through  tbe  bar-racks  dboV. 

Our  relaiivTs,  who  read  the  news 

Bietore  they.  Hush  the  (hmg;  they  sit  on 

Will  ciye  us  ail  the  dcep^.^e;a  bfuvS 
; And  make  m em^e  the  luck  we've  hif . bn. 

Witen  told  that  ut.  course  ix' 

InktaUed  home  and  means  to  5tay, 

WeTl  dream  about  the  unbatmed  fofcbs 
That  wc  wecei  pati  bright  day/; 

Aitd  when  the  |d^  of  M^ych  comc  round 
And  income  taxfe  mu§i  be  paid, 

WeVll  envy  lucky  mipu  who  .fouh^ 

Homes  in  the  Amy/ men  who  stayed/ 

Oh,  these  and  toaby  other  trifles 

That  will  s>lakuc  us  when  \Vi?:rc  firiic 

May  make  us  dream  ni  tiswg 

■ To  yhpbt  sbmr  fpl.ks-  witb--r.twp  or  three., 

AHsondrk  ; AAF,  ' la-,.  , ■ ^ - S/^t-  *MS>*bl . 

^ASIC  fHAmNa  WAP 

in  Georgia  iher4. are  xdouds  and  trees 
And  elay^  of  course,  and  birds  and 
We  si.l  indpprs  while  people  talk 
Or  bliki  We  walk: 

March  odt  of  doots,  with  stem  rea#>lve, 

Strpnf  faitfe  and  sober  feeling, 

Horiidn  Tirnited  and  a strictly  xero  ceiling; ; 

Hair  on  wornaft's  neck 
.Above,  the  cpnaf,  very 
Hat  set  stjiUareV  beyond*  more  heads. 

More  KalsAmy  nice 

Eyes  front 


Lincnln 


wao  weviD 
THAT  l^'t 

Vdfcfifc  Ql'eA 

'^dTllAES# 


uid  of  a parade  of  .rccruu^  today 


We  Now  'Watc-h  it  thece  and  keep  that 

beat/'  •■'  -■■-  V . • ' :.■  ■<.  ■ 

Above  us  drift  the  clbuds  so  while,  ; 

■Rrdlibg  with  laug^^^  the  round  sky, 

Above  us '?tecp  the  g;iant  pines 
Marking  time  till  we  have  passed. 

Taking  with  us  our  noi.se/ 

Out"  regulafi<m  tears  and  joys;  our  massed 
And  pattet bed,  quite  01 
Insanity.  / , 

rannotioo.  N.  c.  -Pfi.  GtOWA  MA«CH»$lO 


Drink  Messhoil  Coffee 

’Made  from  fho  Spleen  csf  the  Been' 


Why  work  al  your  Wash?  Simply 
drop  a cpke  of  Gl  SOA.P  (ntp  d 
bucket  of  dbthes  dnd  water,  pull 
up  d ringside  $«a»  pinid  watch  the 
battle. 


GOING 

SOMEWHERE? 


Tiren  you^il  need  a set  of  our  handsomely  de- 
I^lgned/Oi  lUGGAGE,  styled  in  the  essence  of 
timpiklty.  No  buckles,  straps  or  handies  to 
become  lost  or  broken. 

ft's  roomy  enough  to  hold  more  than  you  con 
carry,  but  you'll  carry  it  anyhow,  bub. 
Illustroled  here  is  the  new  BAK-BREAKER  set, 
which  comes  beautifuliy  embossed  with  your 
complete  nomenclature  at  no  odditional  cosh 


Gl's  .aggrew/ve  suds  remove  oil  din, 
grease,  grime,  color,  buttons,  fm- 
gernpils,  epidermis  and  honds. 


For  clothes  with 
out  hope/ 
use 

Gl  SOAJP 

it's  Pugnacious! 


h's  Fun  to  Rummage 
In  Gl  LUGGAGE! 


■D/C  Ct>qrl««. 


e.'lWhUogiw,  Ab«rdeWt  Prfayiri^  Crowjntd.  JWL 


Conrr»fau»'0.‘vs  tor  fbi$  :p«gu  should 
b?  addrecs^d  tb  |he  Po>t  Eschonge 
VANk.  Tha  Army  105  Eosl 

-Hid  .Sttcet  New  fork  f7  N, 


on  the  dry.  He  had  a more  nmnerous  array  of 
trainers  than  almost  any  great  horse  of  any  era, 
because  W.  S.  Kilmer,  his  owner,  was  constantly 
dissatisfied  and  thus  constantly  hiring  find  Bring, ^ 
Each  trainer  used  his  own  copyrighted  train- 
ing methods — and  some  were  not  loo  good  l$ut 
Exterminator  won  regardless. 

‘'Exterminator  won  50  races  in  100  oiariS}:  wa^. 
second  17  times  and  third  on  17  nther  occasit«h)x. 
Hia  lifetime  earnings  were  |252,200.  His  one  rois- 
fortunii  was  that  was^  toaljE?d  «ndn.  Ifvhe 
had  come  to  the  raeea  in  yearr»  iili«  WitSi 
all  the  mpderri  of  gold  ^ of 

him*  victories,  wbwid 

Mm.  wirmcr  of 

'*S^jries  have  beferi  printed  that  f ttitlueftced 
Willia  Sharpe  Kibner  io  hoy  Extcrmlflatofi  but 
the  real  situation  is  this: 

“In  1917,  Kilmer  had  campaigned  an  English' 
bi  ed  colt  which  he  reniuhed  Sun  Briar.  Aa  g 
year-old  Sun  Briar  compiled  a grand  re*»rd  and 
came  up  at  3,  in  19(8,  as  the  wjntef*-boolc 
favonle  for  the  Kentucky  Derby.  In  due  time, 
Kilmer  ordered  Soft  Briar  to  be  shipped  to 
Churchill  Dawps,.  where  he  arrived  in  charge  of 
Kemy  McOanieU  trainer  of  the  Kilmer  horses. 

“Sun  Briar  didn't  show  up  weJt  iii  hla  early 
traihing.  'McDeniel  wrote  lu  Kilmer  and  said  he 
needed  a horse  to  work,  with  Sun  Briar.  Kilmer 
authomed  McDaniel  to  buy  a work  horse,  *ii  the 
price  k right.*  and  Henry  committed  Kilmer  to 
paying  Cal  Milam  $12,000  for  Exterminator. 

“Some  days  before  the  Derby,  McDan  iel  sent 
out  Sun  Briar  for  a final  route  aharpeoer,  Id- 
gether  vvith  Exterminator,  tn  learn  the  truth! 
about  S^lmer^s  pcire  racer.  I saw  him  work,  which ! 
wa*  on  a heavy  track.  Obvioush%  jom^ing  was 
Wrong  with  Sun  Briar,  and  after  the  trial  KiXmev 
declared  Sun  Briar  o?it  of  the  0«?rby— the  most 
disappointed  man  in  Kentucky. 

“Later  that  day  T oi^ef«l  Kilmer  my  i^wpa- 
tbies,  and  then  asked: 

, “ *Who  was  that  horse  you  had  worldog  with 

Briar  r because  1 could  not  identiJ^  him.; 
“Kilmer,  always  a short-tempered  man,  and 
now  bitter  over  the  fate  of  Sun  Briar,  snapped 
at  me:  ‘A  truck  horse  named  Extcrminalor  that 
Henry  McDaniel  bought  and  got  me  hooked  for 
$12,000.' 

! “ 'I  was  watching  him  rather  closely.’  I told 
Kiimer.  ‘He  ran  very  welL  If  the  boy  hadn't  been 
checking  him  down  when  he  tried  to  run  past 
Sun  Briar ' 

’ “Kilmer  broke  in- ’That  horse  isn’t  fast  enough- 
to  run  past  me,’  and  with  that  he  walked  away. 
WINN  SAYS  eXTSfiMINATOR  WASTHS  BEST  OF  ALLTim,  “In-  the  evening  I encountered  Kilmcir  again, 

and  he  was  cussing  his  luck 

*1  wanted  to  ^ my  colors  in  the  Derby,  and 
then  this  had  to  l^apt«vn,’  be  moaned. 

'•  ‘Why  don’t  you  start  Exterminator?’  I asked. 
“Kilmer  glared.  ‘He's  no  race  horse — regard- 
less of  what  you  think,’  *nd  again  he  walked  off. 
“About  twp  hours  later  Kilmer  telephoned. 

think  Extenmnator  is  a Derby 
horse?*  be  asked. 

■:  “ 'Yes.''  ■ 

• Tf  be  wene  ydut  h« 
inlheDerby?^ 

“ ‘I  certainly  wotild-’ 

“There  was  a few  ^onds  silence.  Then  came 
Kilmer*$t  voice: 

*“AU  right;  he  starts  ’ 

‘■K3tt.ermiriator  lay  back  off  fbe  par^e,  on  the. 
muddy  track  of  Derby  Day  1918.  until  nearing 
,the  stretch  turn,  then  he  opeiifed  up  and  won 
easily.  Tlie  pay-off  across  the  board  for  $2  tickets 
was  'sSlilO,  $2ll0,  and  $12.40,  pcoVjng  that  the 
majority  of  the  players  shared  KilMer‘<^  idea  chat 
Exterminator  wasn’t  much  of  a race  horsir/’ 

OnuT  emee  during  his  long  connection  with. 

racing  has  Col.  Winn  doubted,  hta 
choice  of  a career.  That  was  back,  in  IdVd’ apd- 
I9U  when  the  Hearst  papers,  led  by  Arthur 
Brisbane,  were  cr.usadmg  agauinst  racing  and 
tarring  all  tnaek  executives  with  thd  same 
ultarge  of  corruption.  Being  a devpot  Catholic, 
Col.  Winn  consulted  the  late  CardiMl  IvJigue, 
then  one  of  the  ranking  prelates  in  this  country. 

. “Son,”  said  Cardinal  Logue,  “if  you  don’t  vio 
anything  Worse  than  bet  on  horses,  or  operate  a 
race  track  where  others  bet  on  horses,  you  won’t 
have  any  trouble  getting  to  heaven  ’ 


Exterminator,  uped  27  and  now  In  rotlromont,  it  shown  with  Peanuts,  his  SheKond  peny  mdscot. 


on  the  p/  my  father’s  wagon,  anchored  hi 
the  iiifthld,  which  was  the.  free  gate  area,  mean- 
ihg  that  if  you.  didn^t  wish  to  pay  a foe  te  get 
into  the  grandxt^nd  section,,  you  ^:ould  walk,  or 
dtioe,  through  > s^pccial  gate  to  the  infield*— 
without  charge.'^ 

Col.  Wlhn  talks  about  racing  ip  Chicago,  Si, 
Kew  York.K&w  Orkans,  Baltutiore.  I*ex- 
.lngi>}Q  4j*d  Louiaville  in  thig  leountry, 
ilaarex  a[nd  Mekveo  City  .in  Mexico. 
ihutM  the  sport  bv  :all-  those  spnis  at  one  time' 
or  another..  In  his  own  rHolIow,  toler^ni  mi«i* 
her  he  recalls  his  fights  with  poUtk.iarisi  the 
WesleTfi  Turl  Association  and  evim  The  Jockey 
Club  llaelf,  before  he  feiiahlished  the  D^rby  as 
Utur'tH>untry’s  turf  dnssic  and  hnnself  as  the 
Np-r  track  tfxecvtive^^  : ■ 

During  life  time  the  cftloncl  bus  sVen  messt  of 
th^  hot  jScs  who  have  including' 

Man  V War,  but  M;>n  o’  War  is  not  the  horse 
who  won  his  comniete  admiration.  ‘‘Extentiihah- 
tor  the  greatest  all-round  American  thur- 
nugbUred  T saw,”  says  Winn.  “I  choose  E>rterm- 
matoi:  becau^ie  when  grealness  (s  reckoned  the 
faetoi^  enter'mg  into  It  are  speed,  courage, 
staimma;  inlcUigence,  and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, durability. 

“Exterminator  was  not  much  at  i because 
be  couldn’t  hit  his  best  stride  in  sprints.  He 
proceeded  to  come  into  hi.^  own  at  3.  He  raced 
until  he  was  9 and  vVOn  rhtet'  raefefe  in  seven 
starts  that  year. 

“He  won  at  distances  from  five  furlongs  up 
to  tyro* and  a quarter  milenf;  he  vmn  over  almost 
every  staoda.rd  route  tho  two.  He  won 

in  thick  mud,  and  the  gre.a^y  slop,  .iind  he  wrio 


By  CpI.  TOM  SHEHAN 
YANK  Staff  WrHnr 

IN  pre-war  days  this  w'aa  the  time  o.i  year  !.i> 
be  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Mini  foleps  iiold  for  A 
buck  a throw:  and  0 hide)  romn  the  si/e  :0f  a 
ffto!  locker  cost  $12  » day.  but  'Who 

made  ihe  trip  so^rmed  lo  ihihk  it  w/as  worth  it 
just  ta  sea  and  be  se.eu  at  Uic  Kcntucigf  De^ 
With  all  the  iracltsrlcshduhtir^lfe'? 
best  mat  r&cing  {fif&  do  (bis  spring  in 
cun'  up  in  tbi?  with,  a copy  nf  ‘'Dawn  the 
Stretch,  the  Story  dt  Cej-  Atalt  as. 

told  to  Frank  J . 4 Durrell, 

$3.50j  and  read  abaid  . the  Derbit-.s  of  the  past- 
Thc  hook  sparkles  with  aho.ul  great 

Derby  winners.  Only  the  end,  or*  the 

pages  of  names  of  sv<ytx^wsitert  dhd  f'ambu£ 
pofsooages  whn  h»vc  >»ttcnde4  the  Der^^  do«i;3 
it  bog  down.  But  even  at  that  ii  ix  the  kind  pf 
a book  that  the  CoUncU  on  BooUs  ip  Warihne 
would  do  well  to  convert  inh?  an  uvtir.'wajsr 
pocket  edition  for  racing  fang  in  umform  to 
read  while  sweating  crut  a chp w line; 

Col-  Winn  has  every  the 

Derby  since  “the  little  red  ATwdlde>,. 

won  the  inaugural  with  a length  to in 
1875,  He’s  had  a fioahcial  tnti^r^^st  ih  Churchill 
Downs,  and  tb.e.  IVrby.  since  Judee  .Uimee  ^at 
Early  by  thrw-^uart»eTE  of  4 ivngth  in  t^2  and 
he*.£  beep  general  ibanag^ir  aiabu  J^Vv'bod 
whipped  Ed.  Ttertuey  by  a haH:^  iehifth  m 1|K)4. 

“Many  gU^sesr  have  beew  mad^  ,iii4 
exact  spot  I ocrupthd  when  I saw  the  inaugural 
running  in  )875.*’  jbe  SS-year-old  ebiopei  told 
Menke,  “I  saw  it  from  a standing  up  position 


;would  you  start  him 


ONE 

|1.  Send  YANK  Here 

YANK  will  follow  you  forever 
you  go  with  strictly  Gl  news  and 
views  from  around  the  globe. 

SEND  YANK  BY  MAIL  TO: 


Military  oddress 


City  oddrekt  needs  lone  number 


ONE  HOME 

2.  Send  YANK  Home 

Mail  yourself  a copy  at  home. 
Have  the  home  folks  save  it  for 
V you  till  the  shooting's  over. 

SEND  YANK  BY  MAIL  TO: 


Core  of  parents,  wife.  etc. 


Home  town  street  oddress 


CHECK:  New  □ or  Renewal  □ City  ond  Stote 


PLEASE  INDICATE: 


ONE  YEAR  (52  ISSUES)  Q $2.00 


6 MONTHS  (26  ISSUES)  □ $1.00 

Double  obovt  amountt  for  two  fwbscriptiont.  fncfoee  cbccft  or  money  order  and  mail  to; 

YANK,  The  Army  Weekly,  205  E.  42d  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  ACCEPTED  ONLY  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  OR 
DISCHARGED  VETERANS  OF  THIS  WAR 


"KEEP  TWISTING.  I WAS  JUST  RECLASSIFIED  IJL." 

— Sgt.  Jim  Weeks 


LJIH 


jl 


Original  from 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


